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DIRECTIONS. 


Ir is the design of this volume of the Little Learner Series 
to assist the mother in her efforts to interest her child in learning 
to read, and to aid her in.promoting its progress in that very se- 
rious, and, indeed, formidable undertaking. . 

Children who can already read with some degree of fluency may 
amuse themselves with the book alone, and derive a great deal of 
instruction from it; but it is mainly intended for those who can 
not read, or who can read only imperfectly. In such cases the 
book must be read to the pupil by the parent, or by an older 
brother or sister, the child looking over all the time, and having 
its finger guided to the part read, especially when it is a reading 
lesson, so that it may follow the enunciation of its teacher, as he 
proceeds from word to word along the line, with its eyes. 

Of course, the success of the book in accomplishing its object 
will depend very much upon the tact and skill with which it is 
used. It is best to take but a short portion of it at a time, to read 
the several portions repeatedly, until they become perfectly familiar 
to the pupil, to dwell long upon the forms of the letters and char- 
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acters as they are successively described, and to lead the pupil 
into conversation in respect to the engravings and to the various 
instructions which are imparted in the different lessons. Used 
in this way, the work will be found very considerably to smooth 
the difficult path of learning to read, and materially to accelerate 
the little pupil’s progress in it. 


LEARNING TO READ, 


; aes PART I. 
THE, LETTERS. 


LESSON I. 
LEARNING TO READ. 


THE first thing you have to do in learning to read is to learn 
the letters. There are a great many letters, and it is very difficult 
to learn them all—very difficult indeed. 

Weak and foolish children are discouraged when they find how 
many letters there are to learn, and how hard it is to learn them, 
and do not want to try. But brave and resolute children are not 
afraid. They say to themselves all the grown people that can 
read learned the letters when they were children, and I can do it 
as well as they, no matter if there are a great many of them, and 
if they are hard to learn. 

Would you like to know how many letters there are? Hold 
up all your fingers and thumbs—both hands. 

There! There are so many letters, and more too. Would you 
like to know how many more there are? ‘Well, then, hold up all 
your fingers and thumbs again. 

There! There are so many more, and more too. Would you 
like to know how many more there are? Well, then, hold up all 
the fingers of one hand without any thumbs. 
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There! ‘There are somany more. All the fingers and thumbs 
of both hands twice, and one hand beside. You might say there 
were two hands and a half. 

Do you know how many that is? It is twenty-four. 

If you should learn one letter every day, how many days do 
you think it would take you to learn them all? Twenty-four days. 

How many weeks would that be? Four weeks. 

Do you think you can learn one new letter every day, and at 
- the same time study over those you have learned before, so as not 
to forget them ? 

If you can, you will learn all the letters in four weeks, and then 
you can begin to read words, if not before. 

Some children are not willing to learn at all. I knew a boy 
once who was so perverse that when he came to say the letters 
that he knew, and to learn new ones, he would eall them wrong 
on purpose, in order to trouble his teacher. But this only made 
it harder for himself, and longer before he learned to read. It is 
hard enough, and it takes long enough, for a child to learn to read 
without his hanging back, and making unnecessary difficulty 
about it. 

Some children learn to read of themselves. They get a book 
or a newspaper, with letters on it large and plain, and when they 
find one that has a peculiar form, like this one, for instance, H, 
which looks like two posts with a bar across from one to the other 
in the middle, they ask somebody to tell them what the name 
of it is. Then they notice the form of it again, and repeat the 
name of it a great many times, and perhaps mark the letter itself 
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with a pencil on a slate, or with a stick on the sand in the yard 
or garden. 

Should you think a boy could make the form of a letter on a 
slate or in the sand? Yes, if he is a good, bright, ingenious boy, 
he could. If he is a very dull and stupid boy, perhaps he could 
not. I presume you could. First you would make a short straight 
mark down on one side. Then you would make another short 
straight mark on the other side. Then you would make a cross 
mark in the middle from one to the other, and that would be an H. 
Then, while you are making the letter, you would be saying H, 
H, H all the time, and that would make you remember the name 
of it. In this way you would learn that letter, and whenever you 
should see an H in a book, you would know it at once, and could 
tell its name. 

You could learn all the letters in this way, one every day. 
That would take a month, and then, after that, you could begin 
to learn to read easy words. I shall show you by-and-by, in 
this book, how you could do all this very easily. If you have a 
good sister, she will help you do allthis. In the frontispiece you 
see a picture of a good sister helping her younger sister to learn 


to read. 


It is a very good thing to know how to read, for then you can 
read a great many stories in books, and if you see any pictures 
you can read what they are about. If you can not read, then if 
you have a story book it does you no good, unless there is some- 
body at leisure to read the stories to you. But if you can read, 
then you can read the stories to yourself. 
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It is very pleasant to sit by a window on a summer’s day, or 
by the fireside on a winter’s evening, and read an interesting book 
all to yourself. 

So with the pictures. If you have not learned to read you will 
‘not know what they mean, but if you have learned, then you can 
read all about them. Here, now, is a picture on the next page, to- 
gether with some reading about it. Any body can look at the 
picture, but unless you can read you can not understand it very 
well. You might guess, perhaps, what those children are doing, 
but you could not know exactly. But if you can read, then you 
can understand the reading that is around the picture, and that 
will tell you all about it exactly. 

If you were going to guess, what should you guess the children 
in the picture were doing? They are playing keep a store. The 
boy is the store-keeper, and the girl is coming to buy. That is 
all we can tell from the picture alone. But the reading will tell 
us a great deal more. 

The reading will tell us what the names of the boy and girl 
are, and where they got all those things to sell, and what the 
things all are. You see the girl has got a basket on her arm. 
Can you tell from the picture what is in that basket? No, you 
can not, but the reading will tell. Then the reading will tell you 
a great deal about the picture that we want to know, but which 
we could not have found out from the picture itself alone. © 

I will read to you what. is said about the picture. Give me 
your finger, and you shall point as I read along. 
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LESSON ILI. 
PLAYING KEEP STORE. 


TueseE children are playing keep store. The boy’s name is 
Oscar. He is keeping the store. The girl’s name is Fanny. 
She is a farmer’s wife. She has come to sell some stockings 
which she plays she has been nics, and to buy some goods at 
the store. 


The mother of these chil- 
dren is named Mrs. Chevril. 
She lent the children the 
things they have to sell. 
She also lent Fanny some, 
stockings to put in her bas- 
ket. 

Here is a list of the things 
they had to sell: 

Four spools of cotton of 
different colors. 

Some tape. 

Ten almonds. 

Fifteen walnuts. 

Half a tea-cup of sugar in 
small lumps. 

Some small pieces of silk 
of different colors, and a pair 
of scissors. We can see the scissors in the picture. 

8 B 
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Besides these, the children had something of their own. There 
was a watch, some little boxes, and a ball which they found in 
their drawer of playthings. Also some picture-books, which they 
arranged together along the side of the table. 

At the time represented in the engraving, Oscar is measuring 
out some tape. 

The reason why the children are playing shop is because it is 
very wet out of doors, and they can not go out. It is true that 
the sun is shining bright now, as you can see by the brightness 
at the window, but there has been a great rain, and the grass and ~ 
ground are very wet. 


There! I have finished reading about the picture; and don’t 
you see how much more the reading tells you than the picture it- 
self does? The picture is very pretty to look at, but don’t you 
like to have me read about it too? If I had never learned to read, 
then I could not have read about it, and then you would not have 
known what things the children had to sell, or how they got them, 
or what their names were, or about the playthings or the picture- 
books, or about the rainy day. 

So you see it is a great deal better to know how to read. Then, 
when you see a pretty picture, and don’t know what it means, you 
can read about it in the book. 

On the next page is a picture of two children having a good 
time together reading story-books. It is a cold, stormy day in 
winter, and they are sitting at a table before a good fire. We can 
not see the fire in the picture, for it is on this side. We can see 
the light of it shining on the girl and boy. 
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The dog is lying under the table. He can not read, and so, 
_ having nothing to amuse himself with, he has gone to sleep. 


There is a book-case in the back part of the room, with a great 
many books in it. I presume these books are full of pictures and 
stories. The children have taken some of these books out and 
have put them on the table, so as to have them all ready when 
they have finished those that they are now reading. 

I am quite sure that these children must be in the habit of 
taking good care of books, otherwise their parents would not al- 
low them to have such valuable ones all by themselves. 


LESSON III. 
THE EASIEST LETTERS. 
Tue easiest letter to learn is 0, because it is round like a ring, 
or like a hoop. Look at it. Don’t you see how round 


itis? It looks like a hoop. 
Here are some children taking a walk. One of them has got a 
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hoop in his hand. Don't 
you see that it is of the 
form of ano? - 

These children have been 
taking a walk with their 


George. The youngest one 
is Henry. They have been 
rambling about in the fields 
and in the lanes, and now 
they do not know exactly 
which way to go to gethome. 

Do you see the post with 
sign-boards across at the 
top? Those sign-boards are 
to tell people which way to 
go. The names of the towns 
are painted on them in Jarge letters, and each board is placed so as 
to point to the town which is named on it. 

If any body who can read comes to such a guide-post as this, 
he can read the names that are painted on it till he finds the name 
of the town that he wishes to go to, and then, by observing which 
way that board points, he will know which way to go. 

George can do this. He knows that the name of the town 
where they live is Readfield. He has found Readfield on one of 
the sign-boards, and he is telling his mother which way to go. 

‘This way, mother,” he says. ‘This is the way.” 

Don’t you see him pointing out the way ? 


oy 
ae : 7 


mother. The oldest one is’ 
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Henry can not read yet. He has not learned. He is too 
young. He can play hoop, but he does not know enough about 
reading even to know that his hoop looks like an 0... 

There is another thing curious about the o, and that. is that 
when you speak it you make a round ring with your lips—o. 

Look at me while I am saying 0, aly see if you observe that 
I make a round ring with my lips—o. 

The letter o is the name of a sound. It comes in a great 
many words. I will speak some words, and you may listen, and 
see if you hear the o sound i in them. 

Go; no; sow; blow. Don’t you hear the o sound in those 
words? 

Is there any 0 sound in the word cart? Is there any o sound 
in man? Is there an o sound in hoe? 

Is there an o sound in doll? Yes, though it is a different one 
- from the o sound in foe. If it was the same sound it would be 
pronounced dole. But it is different. It is doll. Dole; doll; 
dole; doll. 

Now I will show you some words with the o sound in them, 
and you may look at them, and see if you can find the letter o. 


Rope; sofa; droll; stage-coach; 
Alonzo; roll; go-cart. 


; Look at this word in the margin, caz. Is either of 
Cat. the letters in it an o? 

D Look at the other word in the margin, dog. Is 
og. either of the letters in it an 0? 
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Look, now, at this picture, and see if you can see any thing in 
it that looks like the letter o. I can see a good many things. 
First, the spinning-wheel. Do you see the spinning-wheel ? 


Do you see any thing else in the picture that looks like an 0? 
Do you see any thing about the clock that looks like an 0? 

Do you see any thing on the table that looks ke ano? How 
many things? Do you see any thing under the table? Do you 
‘ see any thing on the shelves? How many things? 

What else do you see in the picture? Do you know what it 
all means? Here is a description of the picture in this book. I 
will read it to you. When you have learned to read, you can 
read the description of the pictures in books yourself. 


eS 
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This is the picture of a room in a farm-house in a winter night. 
It is a cold winter night, and there is a bright fire in the fire- 
place. The light of the fire shines all about the room. 

By the side of the fire is a wooden seat with a high back. The 
farmers use such a seat as this instead of a sofa. It is called a 
settee. There is a boy sitting on one end of*the settee. Is he on 
the end that is nearest to the fire, or on the one farthest from the 
fire? Why do you suppose he sits upon the end of the settee 
that is farthest from the fire? Because the fire is so warm. 

The dog has come up to the boy to find out who he is. The 
boy has just come in, and the dog does not know him. 

Near the settee is the spinning-wheel. This spinning-wheel is 
a kind of machine. It is a machine to spin thread. They spin 
the thread from flax. You can see the flax in a bunch hanging 
down from above. ‘The wheel makes the spindle go round, and 
that draws off the flax and forms it into thread. 

The woman that spins with this wheel has gone out of the room. 

What a pleasant room, and what a pleasant fire! 


LESSON IV. 
OTHER EASY LETTERS. 

THE next easy letter is s. It is the hissing letter, and it looks 
like a snake. You would think it might be a hissing letter, 
it looks so much like a snake. 

Did you ever see a little snake crawling along upon the ground? 


Tt looks very much like an s. 
Whenever you hear a hissing sound in any word, you may 
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generally suppose that there is an s in it. Not always, for there 
are one or two other hissing letters besides s. 

Is there any hissing sound in the word run? Is there any in 
the word scamper? Is the hissing sound in scamper in the begin- 
ning or end of it? Listen! scamper. Here is the word. Look 
at it, and see if you see the s in the beginning of it. SCAMPER. 

The sound of s is like the sound of the hiss of a snake, and the 
form of it is like the form of a-snake creeping along upon the 

wh wes ground. The shape of an s, also, is 
like two fishes. Here you see two 
fishes in the water with their heads 
toward each other. 

Do you see the upper fish? Touch 
his head. Touch his tail. Do you 
see the lower fish? Touch his head. 
Touch his tail. Do you see the water | 
the fishes are swimming in? 

Do you think that the two fishes 
together make an s? 

Look over these lines, now, and see 
if you can count how many s’s there are in them. 


Snakes running in the grass, fish- 
es swimming in the water. 


x There is another easy letter besides 0 ands. It is x. 
The letter x is easy, because it is shaped like a cross, or 
like the end of a saw-horse. : 
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Look, now, at this picture, and see if you see any thing in it 
that looks like an x. 

It is a saw-horse. What is a 
saw-horse for? To saw wood. 
Each end of the saw-horse is form- 
ed of two bars crossing each other. 
The lower ends of the bars spread, 
and form the legs. “Don’t you 
see that the lower ends make legs? 

The upper ends spread, and 
make places to rest the ends of 
the stick of wood in while the 
man is sawing it. 

Do you see the place where 
they put the stick of wood in this 
-saw-horse when they saw it? Is there any wood in the saw- 
horse now? No, there is not. The sticks of wood are lying all 

about in the snow. 

What a cold-looking place! The ground in the yard is cover- 
ed-with snow, and so is the roof of the house. Even the top of 
the chimney is covered with snow. See, too, how the snow is 
piled up against the windows, and against the door under the 
porch! ‘The people ought to come out and shovel the paths. 

But perhaps there are no people there. I think that if there 
were any we should see smoke coming from the chimney. 

What is this picture put in here to show you? Do you think 
you shall know the x whenever you see it after this? 

Now we will turn over the leaf and see another picture. 
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It is a picture of a windmill. 
Do you see any thing in it that 
looks like an x? What a pretty 
windmill! How many sails are 
there? There are four, and to- 
gether they make an x. 
. What are the sails of the wind- 
mill for? To make it go round. 
What good does it do for the sails 
< to go round? They carry round 
the grinding aries that are inside the mill, and thus the corn 
is ground. 

Do you see what a pretty balcony there is around the mill? 
Would not you like to be on that balcony, and run round and 
round the mill ? : 

What is this picture put in here to show you? Do you think 
_ you shall always know the letter x when you see it? 

Look at the words in these lines, and tell me how many x’s 
there are in them. , 


I saw six oxen in a field and six 
axes in a box. 


Now I will read the lines slowly and distinctly, and you may 
listen and see if you can hear the sound of the x’s in them. I 
saw six oxen in a field and six axes in a box. 

Listen, and tell me if you think there is an x in this word— 
wax. Do you think the x is in the beginning or end of it? 
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LESSON V. 
HARD LETTERS. 

THERE are some letters that are hard to learn. There are two 
reasons why they are hard to learn. One is that they do not look 
like any thing that we see. Another reason is that several of 
them look so much alike that it is difficult to know one from the 
other. 

There are four letters that look very much alike. They are 
b, d,p,andq. They all have a stem anda bulge. Here they are 
large. See if you can not see the stem and the bulge on all of 


them. 
b d p q 


The bulge in the b is turned forward. ‘The bulge in the d is 
turned back. ; 

The p and q have a stem anda bulge too, and the bulge of the 
p turns forward, while the bulge of the q turns back. ‘Thus the 
p and the q are very much like the b and the d. Look at them 
there, and see if you can perceive any difference. ‘The difference 
is inthe stems. The stems of the b and d go up above the bulge, 
but the stems of the p and q go down below the bulge. 

Thus the b and d and the p and q are very much alike. It is 
very hard to learn them all so as to know one from the other, and 
not make mistakes. If you can learn these four letters in a week, 


you will do very well. 
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The way to learn them is to look at them attentively, one by 
one, and to speak the name of the one you are looking at to your- 
self while you are looking at it. If you do this a great many 
times, you will at last learn it. Here is a boy named George, on 
the opposite page, looking at the letters, and trying to learn them. 
He is trying to learn the n andthe m. The n, and the m, and the 
ware very much alike. Look at them, and see if you can tell what 
the difference is. 


Nn m u 


The n has two strokes, and the m has three. And the wis like 
an n upside down. It is very hard to learn these three letters. 
George is trying to learn them. He is seeing how many n’s, and 
m’s, and u’s he can find in the paper, and he pronounces the name 
of each one when he finds it. 

He is trying to learn two letters everyday. If he does, he will 
learn all-the letters in two weeks. But I think two letters a day 
are too much. One letter a day is enough. You can not study 
the letters very long at a time without getting tired; but you can 
study a few minutes at a time, a good many times in a day, and 
so you can learn one every day. When you take three letters to 
learn together like n, m, and u, then you must take three days to 
learn them, for that will be one letter for each day. 

See how attentive George looks studying the n, m, and u! 

A book is much better than a newspaper to learn the letters 
from, because in a book they are much more plainly printed. 
George would learn much more easily if somebody would give 
him a book. | 
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George does not go to school. He has to work with his father 
every day in the fields, and so he has no way of learning how to 
read but by studying the letters in a newspaper while he is wait- 
ing for his dinner. That is what he is doing now. 


LESSON VI. 

. SYLLABLES. 

Do you know what a syllable is? When two letters are sound-— 

ed together it makes a syllable. Sometimes three or four letters 
are sounded together to make a syllable. Sometimes one letter 
makes a syllable. 
Say s. Now say o. Now if you say s and o very near to- 
gether, it makes so; s—o, so. So is a syllable. So is one of 
the syllables in the word sofa. So is one, and fais another. The 
syllable so is formed of the letters s and o, and the syllable fa is 
formed of the letters f and a, and the two syllables so and fa make 
the word sofa. Do you understand that? 

Ox Sayo. Now say x. Now sayoand x together. It 

makes ox. Here you sce it written. 

Over on the next page you see a picture of an ox, and by the 
side of it the word ox. Which do you shink't is the easiest to 
make, a picture of an ox or the word? 

Which is the prettiest ? 

What is the picture of the ox composed of? It is composed * 
of the head, the eyes, the nose, the horns, the back, the body, the 
legs, and the tail. 

What is the word ox composed of? Jt is composed of the let- 
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OX. 


ter o and the letter x. If a man were writing a letter, and he 
wished to say something in it about an ox, which do you think 
‘would be the easiest for him to make, a picture of an ox, with the 
eyes, and nose, and head, and horns, and back, and body, and legs, 
and tail, or to make the word ox with an o and an x? 

Do you think you could make an o with a pencil on a slate ? 
The way to make it would be to put the point of the pencil on the 
slate, and move it round in a ring, making a mark all the way till 
you come back to where you began, and that would make an o. 
Do you think you could doit? Would you like to have me give 
you a slate and pencil, and let you try some day ? 

Do you think you could make an x? The way to do it would 
be to make two short, straight marks, one down ¢his way, and the 
other down ¢hat way, and that would make an x. 

I don’t think you would do it very well. You would make 
your marks too long. They ought to be short marks. 
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Would you like to have me give you a slate and pencil some 
day, and let you try to write the word ox? If you could make 
an o, and then make an x close to it, that would be ox. 

Which do you think would be the easiest, to do that, or to make 
the picture of an ox? Do you think you could make the picture 
of an ox? 

Ah! here now is a very pretty picture of two oxen and a plow, 
with reading about it at the side. I will point with your finger 
while I read the reading, and as fast as I read we will find the 
things in the picture. 

Two oxen are 
yoked to a‘ plow. 
Aman and a boy. 
Man with a bun- 
dle of hay under ° 
his arm. A hor- 
net’s nest on the 
stump of an old 
tree. A boy kin- 
dling a fire under 
the hornet’s nest. . 
A man bringing © 
more hay to make 
- the fire burn bet- 
= ter. Oxen wait- 
ing in the field. On the other side of the field a great many bush- 
es and trees. 
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LESSON VIL. 
BOX AND FOX. 

Do you remember the letter b? Here it is—b. Do you re- 
member the letter 0, and x? What do o and x together make ? 
Ox. Now if you put the b before them, what will ‘the three let- 
ters make? Box. ‘th 

Here is the picture of a box, with the word written ‘ake the side 
of it. 


box. 


Do you see the box? It isa strong box. Don’t you see the 
locks, and bolts, and bars, and the iron rivets and bands? Do 
you see the handle of the key in the top? 

Do you see the word box on the side? Which is the b? 
Which is the 0? Which is the x? 

Which do you think is the easiest to make, the picture of a box, 
or the word box ? 

There is a curious letter that is shaped like a shepherd’s crook, 
with a little mark across the middle of it. The letter is f. A 
shepherd’s crook is a pole with a hook at the top of it. Look at 

8 C | 
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£ this f, and see if it does not look like a pole with a hook in 
the end of it, and a little cross-mark in the middle. 

Touch the hook at the top. Touch the cross-mark in the middle. 

What letter is this? It is f Say it four times. Now sup- 
pose you put the sound f before the sound ox, what 1 will it make? 
It will make fox. 

Now here is a picture of a fox, and the word fox eee the side of it. 


Look at the picture of the fox. Do you see his head? Do 
you see his ears? Do you see his legs? Do you see his tail? 
What a large and bushy tail! 
~ Now look at the word fox. Do you see the f? Which is the 
f? Do you see the 0? Do you see the x? 

Which of these letters looks like a ring? Which looks like a 
cross? Which looks likea shepherd's crook ? Do you think you 
can remember them all? Se ae a 


Foxes are very, rly. They steal into the farmers’ yards at night 


¥ 
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and catch the hens. Here is a picture of 
one coming into the farmer’s yard, in a 
cold winter night, to catch the hens. Do 
you see him creeping along? 

Do you see his head? Do you see his 
bushy tail? Do you see the snow upon 


the ground? Look carefully, and see if you can find the hens that 
the fox is going to try to catch and kill. I can see them perched 
on a roost under the shed. They do not suspect any danger. 
Their eyes are shut. But the fox is slyly coming along over the 
snow in the moonlight, in hopes to catch one of them, and carry 


" 


her away and eat her in his hole. 
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Do you see the moon? Do you see the light of it shining on 
the snow? In the distance is a haystack, with a ladder against it. 
How many letters are there in the word fox? How many are 
there in the word box? What is the first letter in box? What 
is the first letter in fox? 


LESSON VIII. 
' _ SADDLE-BAGS. 

Dw you ey; ‘see a pair of saddle-bags? They are leather 
bags made ~ carried on a saddle. There are two of them. 
One hangs n on one sidé ~~ saddle, and the other on the 
other. There is a broad strap ‘between which lies across the 
saddle. 

Travelers use saddle-bags when they are traveling on horse- 
back. They put part of their clothes in one of the oS and part 
in the other, and then lay the bags over the saddle. The strap 
passes across over the seat of the sade, and lies flat there, so that 
the man can sit upon it. Of course, when he is in his seat in the 
saddle, one of the bags hangs down on one side, and one on the 
other. Do you understand how it is? 

Now it is curious enough that there is one letter that looks 

like a pair of saddle-bags. It is the letter g. Here it is. 
There is a ball above and a ball below, like two bags, and 
a little line between, like the strap of a saddle-bag. 

G is a big letter, and it comes in the word big. It is big 

above and big below, like a wasp without any legs or wings, or 


like an ant eos along on the ground. a 


ye 
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G is a very common letter. It comes in a great many words. 
It comes in dog and in gun. It comes at the end of dog and at 

the beginning of gun. 
_ Hark! hear me pronounce dog distinctly, and see if you do not 

hear the g sound at the end of it. Dog. 
Qo. Now see if you can read this word in the margin. 
Here is a picture of a man with a big great-coat on, 

and a long pole, going along with his dog through the snow. It 
takes a great many g’s to describe this picture. I will read the 
description by the side of it, and you shall findithe g’s in it and 
count them. 


Man going through snow. He 
-» has ‘got a Hie great-coat on. His dog 
Z is going wit him. Where do you 
think he is going? He is going to get 
his sheep. His sheep are out in the 


Now I will read the description 

again very slowly, and pronounce the 
= g’s very distinctly, and point to each 

one when I speak it, and you may see if you can hear the g 
sounds. 

Can you hear the g sound in saddle-bags? Say saddle-bags. 
Can you hear the g sound in it? 

Where is the man in the picture going? Is he carrying any 
thing in his hand? What is it? What is it for? ‘ 
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Besides the crook, I think the man is carrying something in his 
arms, all wrapped up in his cloak. I think it is a little lamb. 
He has found the lamb in the snow, and now he is going to find 
the sheep. 


LESSON IX. . 
THE DOTTED LETTERS. 
a> fe 
THERE are. ters with dots over them. They are i and j. 
: He IL See thems), Don’t you see the dots over them? 
1 iis only a straight stem with a dot overit. The 


; j is longer, and curled up at the bottom behind. Now 
see if you can tell me which is the i and which is the j. 

Which do you think is the prettiest letter, the i or the j? Sup- 
pose you were writing an i or aj, how would you make the dots? | 
You would do it by just touching the point of your pen on the 
paper a little way above the top of the i or the j, and a little ink 
would come out on the paper, and that would make the dot. 

There are no other letters but the i and the j that have dots 
over them. Some of the letters have crosses, but none have dots 
over them but i and j. 

If you take any reading-book, and look along the lines, wherever 
you see any dots you may know the:letter below is either an i or 
aj. Look along this line, and see how many i’s and j’s you can 
find in it by the dots. 


Big bells ring and hittle bells jingle. 
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The i is a short straight stem. The j runs down below the 
line, and then turns up like a dog’s tail 
when the dog is sitting on the ground. 

Here is a dog sitting up, with his tail 
curled like the end of a j. 

I think they must have taken a great 
deal of pains to teach the dog to sit up 
straight, and hold his tail so much like the 
end of the j. Do you suppose he knows 
that he is sitting up like aj? This dog’s 
f name is Jocko. So that his name begins 
= with aj. Listen to his name, and see if 
_you do not hear the j sound in the beginning of it. Jocko. 

a Look at it when it is written, and see if you can 

jocko. find the j in the beginning of it. Do you see the 

o’s in the word? ‘There are some other letters in 

the word that you have not learned yet, but you can see the j and 
the o’s. 

One of the other letters is c. The letter ¢ is very much 

Cc like an 0, only the c is open on the front side, but the o is 
closed all around. Remember the c. 

Listen, now, while I speak the word Jocko, and see if you hear 
the o sounds init. Jocko. You can hear the o sounds and the j 
sound. The j sound is at the beginning. 

Should you think that there was a j in jug? Should you 
think there was ajin tug? No, there is not, but there is one in 
jug. Tug, jug; tug, jug. Don’t you hear the j? 

Should you think there was an i in kite? Listen, and see if 
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you can hear the i sound. Is there an i soundincab? No; and 
there is not any letter i in the word. 
Is there any i sound in the word dog? Here is the 
dog. word dog written. Look and see if there is any letter 
iin it. No, there is not. There is only a d, and an 
o, and a g, and that makes dog. 
There may be the picture of an eye in a thing, but no letter 
OTA bar i in the name of the 
iy 7 thing. Here is a pic- 
ture of a beautiful wild 
goose. It is called the 
solan goose. Can you 
see his eyes? His 
eyes are very plainly 
to be seen. We can 
see both of them. 
But there is no let- 
teriinhisname. List- 
: en to his name, and see 
if you can-hear any i soundinit. Solan Goose. No, there is no 
i sound in it at all. 


j Now look at the words, and see if 
solan QOOse. you can find any letter i’s in them. No, 
there are none. Do you see any let- 
ters that you know? There are some s’s, and several o’s, but 
there are no i’s. 
What a white goose this is! _ He is perched on a rock. Pret- 
ty soon, perhaps, he will fly. 
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Now here is another picture 
ofananimal. Itisamole. See 
if you can discover any eyes in 
the picture. No, you can not. 
Can you see the mole’s eyes? 
Can you see his tail? Can 
you see his nose? Can you 
see his eyes? No, there are no eyes in the picture of a mole. 

Now look at his name, and see if there are any 
mole. letter i’s init. No, there are no dotted letters at all 
in his name. There are noi's orj’s. Is there any 

letter in his name that you have learned? 

The mole really has eyes, but they are very small, and they 
are almost entirely covered up with his hair. Should you think 
he could see very well with such small eyes, and they all buried 
up in his hair? No, he can not see very well. He can only 
peep. But that is all he wishes to do. He only wishes to peep. 
The mole lives under ground. He burrows holes in the ground, 
and lives in those holes. If he had large eyes, and if they were 
not covered up, the sand and the earth would get into them when 
he was digging in the ground. ‘Therefore he has small eyes, and 
they are almost entirely covered over with hair, so that he can 
only peep. He wants to peep a little, so as to know when he 
comes to the mouth of his hole. He lives by eating the roots 
that he finds in digging along in the dark, under ground. 
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LESSON X. 
THE VOWELS. 


THERE are some letters called vowels. The principal vowels 
are a;e,i,o,andu. Here you see them all together. 


e. 


a Cc 1 O u 


Have you seen any of them before? Have you seen the mid- 
dle one before? What is it? Have you seen the one that is the 
next after the middle one before? What is it? Have you seen 
the last one before? What is it? There are two more, the first 
and the second. The first is a, the second ise. The letter a is 
the very first letter in the alphabet. The e has a sort of loop in 

the upper part. Do you see the little loop? Excepting 

this little loop, the e is almost round like an 0. Do you 
see the difference between ane and ano? Do you think you 
shall know the e when you see it? 

The letter e is very much like the letter c¢, which you have al- 

Cc ready seen. Look! Don’t you see how much alike they 

are? Do you see any difference at all between them ? 
Don’t you think they both look somewhat like 0? 

Very often two e’s come together. Two e’s come together in 
bee. So they do in see. Do you hear the e sound in bee? Do 
you hear the e sound in see? 

Tree is spelled with two e’s coming together. Here is a pic- 
ture of a tree with two words about it opposite to it. Can you 
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read either of the words? Do you see the two e’s in the word 
tree ? 


big tree. 


There is a man standing under the tree. He has a pole in his 
hand. See how small he looks. He looks so small because the 
tree is so very large. Now here is a reading lesson about the 
tree. I will read it slowly, and let you point to the words while 
I read them, and perhaps you will know some of them. 


I see a big tree. 

I see a man standing under the tree. 
The man has a pole in his hand. 

I see the pole. It is a long pole. 


Do you think there is a bird’s nest on that tree? If you were 
there, should you like to climb up and see ?, 
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Now here is another picture, and a reading lesson with a good 
many double e’s in it. 


One, two, three, 

What does Bobby see? 
Three very tiny little chicks, 
Wee, wee, wee. 
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Do you see the three little chickens? Besides the three chick- 
ens, there are hens, and’also some doves. The dove-house is up 
above. Do you see the opening where the doves go in? That 
is their door. Do you see the sharp points all about the door, 
pointing out in every direction? Do you know what those points 
are for? ‘They are to keep the cats from getting in and killing 
the little doves. 

The only way the cat can get in is to climb down, or jump 
down from the roof, and if she were to attempt to do that she 
would come against these sharp points and get pricked. So the 
cat can not get in. 

But the doves can get in very easily. They can fly up from 
the ground, and alight upon the little roof that passes across below 
their door. Do you see the little roof that passes across below 
their door? There are some doves upon it now. There are three 
grown doves and one little one. ‘The little one is very near the 
door. He has just come out. He is sitting down on the edge of 
the roof. He is afraid to come any farther, so he is sitting down 
and looking about. 

There are two or three doves upon the ground, and there is one 
in the air flying down. He is flying down to get some corn. 
Bobby is scattering some corn down upon the ground for the hens, 
and chickens, and doves. He has just thrown some down. Don’t 
you see his hands spread out? 

The corn is kept in a basket. Look all about, and perhaps you 
can see the basket. One of the hens is trying to peck into the 
basket, and get some of the corn there, instead of going with the 
~ rest, and picking it up off the ground as Bobby throws it down. 


ga 
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Do you think that now you shall know e when you see it? 

There is another letter that we have had before that is very much 

like e. It is c. . Here are the two together. Don’t 

ce you think they are somewhat alike? What is the dif. 

ference between them? C sometimes sounds like s. But I will 
tell you all about ¢ and k in the next lesson. 


. 
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THE PEACOCK. 


Henke is a picture of a peacock standing on a fence. Look at 
him, and see how many eyes there are 
in his tail. His tail hangs down to 
the ground. 

Do you see all the eyes in his tail? 
Now look at the word peacock, writ- 
ten below, and see if there are any 
letter i’s in that. No, there is not 
one. 

There is an e and an a in the be- 
ginning of the word, and a c anda k 
at the end of it. Do you see the e 
and the a? Do you see the e and 
the k? 

. peacock. The ec and the k are sounded to- 
gether, and they are sounded alike. 

The peacock is a very curious bird. He has a little tuft on the 
top of his head. Do you see the tuft? 
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There is a c in the word cat, too, and it is sounded like k. Do 
you see this cat? She is sit- 
ting on a table. She is look- 
ing very carefully at some- 
thing or other, I do not know 
what. Perhaps she sees 
somebody coming. 

She is sitting still, Her 
tail is curled round upon the 
table near her, so as to con- 
ceal her hind legs. We can 

see her fore legs very well. 

cat. They are up straight. The 

front part of her body is standing up, and the back part of her 
body is sitting down. 

Now here is a reading lesson about a cat. I will read it to you 
slowly, and point to the words with your finger. 


Iseeacat. She is sitting on a table. 
I see her ears. I see one of her eyes. I see her whiskers. 
I see her fore legs and her fore paws.) 
She has two fore legs and two fore paws. 
She is looking. I think she sees somebody coming. | 

This cat’s fur is striped. It makes her look like a zebra. Did 
you ever see a zebra? It is a large animal, almost as large as a 
horse. But his skin is striped. So this cat looks like a zebra. 
Only a cat is not nearly as large as a zebra. 
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Which do you think is the prettiest, a horse or a cat? Don’t 
you think the cat looks pretty sitting up? Can a horse sit up in 
that way? Can acow sit up? Canadog? Can a bear? 

Should you think that a cat could go to sleep sitting up in that 
way? Could you go to sleep sitting up in a chair? Can a cat 
lie down? 

You must remember the c k. A great many words end inc k; 

and, besides, the c k often come together in the middle 

G ofa word. The kisa curious letter. It has a straight 

stem, and a sort of broken piece by the side of it. 
There is a k sound in évoken. Do you hear it? Broken. And 
the k looks broken. 

You must remember the c and the k together, for when you 
come to read there will be a great many words ending with these 
letters, as you will see by the song of Ack and Ock. 


ACK AND OCK. 


Ack spells ack. 
A stable-boy named Jack, 
Gave his whip a crack, 
And brought the snapper whack 
Across the horse’s back. 
Whack, Quack, Thwack. 


Ock spells ock. 

A sailor-boy named Jock, 

Sailing from the dock 

One night at ten o’clock, 

Came against a rock 

With a dreadful shock. 
Tick, Tack, Tock. 


ee 
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Do you see the stable-boy? He is giving little George a ride. 
Tow fast the horse goes! That is because the stable-boy has 
given him a whack across the back. 

Should you think that George would be afraid? Does he look 
afraid? He is clinging on as tight as he can. I think he looks 
a little afraid. 

Do you sce the snapper of the whip? It is a double snapper. 

B. D 
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HERE is a picture of a sail-boat, sailing at night over the sea. 
Don’t you think it is night? See how dark it looks on the water 
and on the sky. The moon is just rising behind the clouds. It 
is a full moon. When the moon is up it will be lighter. 

Do you see the waves heaving and swelling on the sea? The 
boat is sailing over them. Do you see birds flying over the waves 
very near to the water? 

There are three men in the boat. One of them is sitting in the 
stern. Do you know what the stern of the boat is? It is the 
hinder part. The man who sits in the stern of the boat is there 
to steer. Don’t you see the paddle in hishand? He is steering 
with a paddle. 

There*is another man sitting in the bow of the boat. Do you 
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know what part of the boat is the bow? It is the forward part. 
The man who sits in. the bow is there to watch. He is looking 
over the bow to see where the boat is going. If he sees that the 
boat is going against a rock, he will call out, and then the man 
who is in the stern will steer the boat away from the danger. 

There is another man in the middle of the boat. He is near 
the corner of the sail. Sometimes he draws the corner of the sail 
in, and sometimes he lets it out. ‘That depends upon how the 
wind blows. 

Do you see the great swelling waves in this picture? Do you 
think it is easy to make a picture of waves? No, it is very dif 
ficult to make a picture of waves, but it is not very difficult to 
write the word. 

Here is the word written. How many letters 

Waves. are there in the word? How many of a letters 
have been already taught you in this book? 

What is the last letter in the word? What is the letter next 
to the last? There are two new letters in the word. ‘They are 


w and v. 
The letters w and v are somewhat alike. The w 

As is like two v’s close together. It is a sort of double 
vy, only the name of it is double w. 

The w is like two wedges close together, with the points down- 
- ward, and the v is like one wedge. The vis a little like the sea- 
bird flying over the waves in the picture. Let us look at the sea- 
bird, and then at the v, and see if they look alike. Do you think 
they do look alike ? 

The w looks very much like two little wedges. Besides this, 
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the word wedges begins with a w. Here is the ~ 

wedges. word wedges written. Don’t you see that it 

begins with a w? You can remember the w 

by that. When you see it, if you do not remember what the 

name of it is, or how it sounds, think of wedges, and then perhaps 
you will remember the name. 

The w is also the first letter in William. Do you know any 
‘boy whose name is William ? 


LESSON XIIL. 
THE STEAMER AT SEA, 


THE waves in the sea are not always so smooth and gently 
swelling as they are in the last picture. Sometimes they toss 
Terccives aed high, and break into white foam. 

Here you see a picture of the 
waves tossing high. There is a 
storm among them. The steamer 
is out in the middle of the ocean, 
and the waves are breaking against 
it very high. 

Do you see the smoke rolling 
out from the top of the smoke-pipe? Do you see the great steam- 
ship pitching and tossing over the waves? 

Do you suppose there are any people on board this steamer? 
Yes, there are a great many people on board, but the steam-ship 
is so far off that it makes the people too small to be seen. Look 
close and attentively, and try if you can see any body. Do you 
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not see some little black dots on the deck near the stern? I 
think those little dots are the heads of men. 

A steam-ship, when it is far out on the sea, looks very small, 
but it is really very large. Inside it has three or four stories. 
Each floor is called a deck. 

There are rooms, and passage-ways, and closets, and large halls, 
and stair-cases, and a great many people. Some are lying on 
their beds in their little rooms; some are walking to and fro. 
Children are playing on the floor of the passage-ways, reading 
picture-books, or drawing little wagons about. The passengers 
who are lying in their berths hear the voices of these children 
through the open doors, and sometimes go out to see them. 
Larger children are playing games in the saloon, or running up 
and down the stair-cases. 

All this time the whole ship is continually rising and eyes 
and rolling to and fro as she goes over the waves. 

It is a solemn thing to wake up in the night, and find the bed 
and the room which you are in pitching and rolling, now this 
way and now that, so that you have to grasp the side-board of 
the bed, and hold it tight to prevent being rolled out upon the 
floor; and to think that below you, and all around you, sharks, 
and whales, and dolphins are swimming in water many thousand 
feet deep, and that you are a thousand miles from any land. 

Should you like to go out upon the sea in a steam-ship? Do 
you think you should be afraid? Should you like to run about 
on board, and see the children playing ? 
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LESSON XIV. 
THE STEM LETTERS. 

Herr is a picture of a plant, with roots and stems, as it grows 
out of the ground. 

Do you see the roots? Point to the roots. How crooked they 
are! When the plant is growing, 
these roots are in the ground, and 
we can not see them. ‘The roots 
run under the ground, and crook 
about there every where. 

Now look at the stems. Do you 
see the stems? How many are 
there? There are four. See how 
straight they are! The roots are 
crooked, but the stems are straight. 

There are four stems, and part of 
another stem. 

On the top of the stems are some 
leaves. The leaves are long and 
pointed. But we have not much to 
do with the leaves in this picture. 
What we have to do with is the 
stems. 

The reason why I show you these stems is because there is one 
letter that looks like a stem. It is nothing but a straight mark 
like the stem of a plant. The name of it is 1. 
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l Here you see it in the margin. Don’t you see that it 

is nothing but a straight mark ? 

An lis a very easy letter to make on the slate. It is only a 
straight mark, and so it is easy to make; but it is not very easy 
to remember the name of it. 

Here is a word with two l’s init. See if you can 
doll. read the word. 
There are four letters that are formed with an o and 
a stem like | by the side of it. We have had all these letters be- 
fore. Here they are. See if you remember any of them. 
@ 


b. d Pp q 


Do you see the stems in these letters? And do you see the o’s? 
They are all made with a stem and an 0, though the stems and 
the o’s are placed in different positions. 

In b the stem goes up, and the o is turned forward. Do you 
see? 

In d the stem goes up, and the o is turned backward. Do you 
see ? 

In p the stem goes down, and the 0 is turned forward. Do you 


see? | 
In q the stem goes down, and the o is turned backward. Do 


- you see? 
Now point at these letters one by one, and tell me the names 


of them. 
Now we will turn over the leaf, and see a reading lesson with a 


number of these stem letters in it. 
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Toll the bell. Toll the bell. 
Pull the rope, and toll it well. 


Do you see the men tolling the 
bell? No, they are not tolling it, 
after all. They are ringing it. 
; People toll a bell for a funeral. 
. But this is foran alarm. So they 
) are ringing it as loud as they can. 
'  Ttisin the night, and it is dark, 
and we can not see the men very 
well that. are ringing the bell. 
There is a man outside holding a 
lantern. There is a horse standing at the gate. 

The man that is holding the lantern is holding it up high, so 
that the men can see to ring the bell. The light of the lantern 
shines very bright on the ground. We can see it through the 
open gate. 


LESSON XV. 
THATCH. 


Now comes a very hard word to read. Look at it, and see how 
many new letters there are in it. There are two, 
thatch. the t and the h. 
The t and the h often come together. They 
come together in ¢he, and in thimble, and in thatch, and in a great 
many other words, 
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Do you know what a thatch is? It is a covering for a house, 
or for any building, made of leaves or straw. 

Here is a picture of 
a savage thatching a 
hut. The hut stands 
on posts driven into 
the ground. I sup- 
<< pose that this must be 
a hut to put stores 
and provisions in, and 
- that it is raised thus — 
above the ground to 


thatched hut prevent mice and oth- 


er such animals from 


climbing up and getting in. 

Do you see the thatch on the roof of the hut? The savage is 
standing by the side of the hut and finishing the thatch. He is 
putting on the last leaf. The leaves that he is putting on are 
palm leaves. You can see the palm-trees growing at a distance 
in the picture, with the long leaves growing in a bunch out of the 
top of them. Now here is a reading lesson of h’s and t’s. 


I see the hut. It is thatched with leaves. 
The leaves are palm leaves. 

The savage is putting on the last leaf. 
The hut stands on posts set in the ground. 
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LESSON XVI. 
THE ROLLING LETTER. 


Tue next letter is r. It has a rolling sound, oped when 

we speak it very distinctly. Roll; ell 
The letter r has something upon it that looks a little like 

T aroller. Look at this r, and see if you can find any thing 
that looks like a little roller near the upper part. It is a roller 
like the castor on the leg of a table. You can know the letter r 
by this little roller. 

Now here on the next page is a picture of a girl sitting in a 
barn, with a basket of apples near her. The girl is looking at 
something very earnestly. What is it that she is looking at? 
Atamouse. Do you see the mouse? 

Do you see the cat sitting up behind the girl? How sly the 
cat looks! She is waiting for the mouse to come out farther, and 
then she is going to dart out at him and catch him. 

I suppose that the mouse came out of some little hole. I can 
not see his hole any where: can you? Still I think he must 
have a hole somewhere near. I suppose he has come to get some- 
thing to eat. Don’t you think he looks rather lean and thin? 
Perhaps he is going to get one of the apples. Do you think mice 
eat apples ? 

I see a farm-yard. What a pretty farm-yard! 

Under the picture is a reading lessonwith a great many r’s in 
it. I will read the lesson, and let you read it after me, word for 
word, and you must notice particularly all the r’s. 
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. Here is a girl looking at the mouse; or do you think it is a 
rat? JI rather think it is a mouse. 


Run, mousy, run, or else the cat will catch you. 


Mice can creep, apples can roll, and roosters can crow. Cats 
can purr. I see a rooster in a farm-yard. 
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LESSON XVII. 
THE TWO LAST LETTERS. 
Now we have studied all the letters but two. They are the 
two last letters in the alphabet. They are y and z. 
Do you remember the dotted letters? One was i, and the oth- 
er was j. 

The j was the letter that looked like a dog sitting up, with his 
tail curled behind him. Do you remember the picture of 
the dog, and do you think it looked like aj? Do you think 
you shall remember j? 

The letter y is something like j. It has a part turned 

y up behind. Y is a very common letter. It comes very 

often at the end of a word, and then it sounds like i. 

Here is a line of words with y’s in them. Sce if you can read 

any of them. 


you, yes, sly, try, why, my, cry. 
Here is another line of words with y in the end of all of them. 
These words are longer and harder to read than the others, but 


perhaps you can read some of them, at least, especially if I help 
you a little. 


bunny, sunny, money, funny, honey. 


And now we will look at the picture, and see a funny little 
bunny. 
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See this funny little bunny, 
Hid away among the flowers ! 

They shade him when the day is sunny, 
And shelter him from storms and showers. 

The bees come here to make their honey— 
They always like such rosy bowers— 

But don’t. you think it is a funny 

Nest for such a little bunny ? 


What pretty flowers they are growing over this bunny’s nest! 
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The very last letter of the alphabet is z. Z is a buzzing letter 
z. So that the alphabet ends in a buzz. Z is a zigzag letter. 
z Don’t you see how it is formed by a zigzag? A zigzag 

makes sharp turns. So does a z People make zigzag 


paths up a mountain when it is too steep to go straight. 
The lightning makes zigzag lines too in the sky. Here is a 
picture of a dark wood in a thunder-storm. Do you see the rain 


fall? Do you see the dark wood? Do you see the lightning 
making zigzags in the sky? 

Whenever you see a z, think of a zigzag, and that will remind 
you that the name of the letter is z. 

Did you ever get dizzy, spinning round in aroom? There are 
two z’s in dizzy, Don’t you hear the z sound? Dizzy. 


buzz. ZISZag. dizzy. 
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LESSON XVIII. 
GREAT LETTERS. 

THERE are two kinds of letters used in printing books, great 
letters and small letters. The great letters are different from the 
small letters, though they are not generally very different. 

Here is a great A, and also a little a. See how dif- 

A q ferent they are! The great A is formed of two slant- 

ing lines—slanting opposite ways, like the legs of a 
boy spread apart; and then about half way down there is a cross 
line. It is very different from the small a. 

Once an artist made a drawing of a great A by means of a swing 
between two sloping trees, and a girl swinging in it. Here it is. 
Do you see the two sloping trees? Do 
you see the girl swinging in it? Do 
you see that the whole looks some- 
what like a great A? 

There are some other children stand- 
ing near; three on one side and one on 
the other. One of them is swinging 
the girl who is in the swing by means 
we of a rope. 

Do you know what the great letters are used for? They are 
for the beginning of sentences and of very important words. All 
the other letters are small letters. You can begin to learn to read 
after you have learned all the small letters, and so learn the large 
letters as you come to them. 
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; Here is a reading lesson. See if you can tell which the great 
letters are, and see if you know any of them. 


Johnny! Johnny! your 
mother is calling you. 
Johnny, don’t you hear? 
See, he does not hear. 
= He is walking and looking 
this way all the time. He 
does not hear his mother. 
John, she says, John, 
come back; you have for- 
gotten something. 
I wonder what it is that he has forgotten. 


Whenever you see a great letter in your reading, you must ask 
what it is, and try to remember it. In this way you will soon 
learn them all. 

A child can learn all the letters when he is very young, if he 
will only look at them attentively when he sees them, and study 
the forms of them. 

You must look at them when they are shown to you, and see 
what shape they are, and say over the names of them a great, 
many times while you are looking at them, and so you will learn 
them. 

You will often get tired, and sometimes you will get puzzled, 


while you are studying the letters; but if you persevere, you will 
learn them all at last. 
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8 a picture of a child that does not wish to learn her let. 


ters, and so she will not 
look at them. She will 
not even look at the 
book. Her mother, and 
brother, and sister are 
trying to teach her, but 
she does not wish to 
learn, and ghe will not 
look. 

Don’t you see that 

she ig looking off? She 
never will learn her let- 
ters by doing go. 
Should try. Here ig a 
picture of a dog look- 
ing at letters, but he 
can not learn them. 
He is willing to try, 
and if he could learn 
he would, but he can 
not. 

One reason why he 
can not learn is be- 
cause he can not ob- 
serve the shapes of the 
letters. He can see the 
letters, perhaps, but he 
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can not notice the shapes of them so as to remember them again. 
Besides, he can not speak the names. 

Do you wish to learn to read? If you do, I will tell you what 
will be a good plan. Take a book every day, of your own accord, 
some time when you are tired of play, and spend a few minutes in 
trying to find the letters and words that you know. And as soon 
as you can read sentences, then do that. If you do so a few 
minutes at a time every day, you will soon find yourself learning 


very fast. 


i 


i ~ n 
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EASY READING LESSONS. 


Up! up! Why don’t you get up? / Get up and go to school. 

Where is your capi? Get up and find your cap, and go to 
school! 

This boy is hiding away under some trees, | Do you see the 
treesj? The boy is sitting down upon the grounds with his hands 
folded/around his kneei 

See his feeti See his hairy See his jacket, Where is his 
cap? I am afraid he has lost it; 

Get upymy boyj and find your cap, and go to school. 


re 
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LESSON IL 


WINDY DAY AND PLEASANT DAY. 


Windy day! Windy day! 
The boy is holding on his cap, 
For fear that it might blow away. 


Hr is not afraid of the wird for himself, but only for his cap. 
See how bravely he walks forward. He is holding his cap on, 
but he is not afraid for himself. 

This boy is walking with his mother. She has a shawl on, 
and she has a bonnet on, and she has a veil on her bonnet. The 
wind is blowing the veil and the shawl, but it can not blow the 


* 
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bonnet away because it is tied on; so it can only blow the bon- 


net strings. 


Windy day! Windy day! 
His cap is like to blow away. 


Pleasant day! Pleasant day ! 
The boy is lying on the ground. 
They’re going to cover him up with hay. 


Do you see the boy lying on the ground? He is holding up 
his hand. They are going to cover him up with hay. Do you 
see the girl bringing the hay? She is bringing it in her arms, 

Behind the girl is a smaller boy. What is he doing? He is 
gathering up another armful of hay. They are going to cover up 
the boy that is lying on the ground. 


Pleasant day! Pleasant day! 
They’re going to cover him up with hay. 
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Jinks has got a pie. 


JINNY AND JINKS. 
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JINNY AND JINKS. 

TuIs is a picture of Jimny. Her father 
is trotting ‘her on his knee. There is a 


bench. Jinny’s father is sitting on the © 


bench. Whereis Jinny’s mother? I see 
her. She is standing by. 

Cap, cap, where’s the cap? Do you see 
a cap in the picture? It is fon Jinny’s 


mother’s head. } ad. ) Jinny is holding out her | 


hand. She “begins to be tired of trotting. 


She wants her mother to take her and give } 


her some supper. LP 


And now should you like to see on ae " 


Here is Jinks. He is Jinny’s brother. 
Do you see it? He is sitting on a basket. 


What are you doing, Jinks? 

I am eating my pie. 

What are you sitting on, Jinks ? 

T am sitting on a basket. 

What is in the basket, Jinks ? 

Some cake. 

Are you going to eat the cake? 

No, sir; yes, sits oF don’t know, sir. 
Where is your sister Jinny, Jinks? 


She is in the kitchen. My father is holding her on his knee. 
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Now here you see Jinks and 
Jinny together. Their mother 
[Foyt is giving them some supper. 

Cap, cap, where’s the cap? 
On Jinks’s and Jinny’s moth- 
er’s head. 

Bowl and spoon. What do 
you think is in the bowl? 
Bread and milk. 

Jinny is holding out her lit- 
tle hand. See her little hand. 
Jinks is pointing with his fin- 
ger. Do you see his finger 
pointing? Now give Jinny some, he says. It is her turn now. 

Jinks is willing to take his turn. That is right. It is right 
for us to take our turns, and to wait patiently till our turn comes. 

If several children are at a swing, do you think that any one of 
them ought to wish to swing all the time, or ought each of them 
to be willing to take his turn ? 

/ think they ought all to be willing to take their turns. 


LESSON IV. 
JOHNNY. 
JOHNNY was a small boy. He lived in a small house by the 


road-side. 
Turn over the leaf, and see a picture of the house that Johnny 


lived in. 


Ue JOHNNY. 


House, house. This is the house. It stands by the road-side 
under the trees. One chimney, three windows, one door. A 
pretty fence and a gate. The gate is shut. 

The chimney is not very high. Smoke. 
Do you see any smoke coming out of the 
chimney? No. Windows. Do you see any 
Mes body looking out at the windows? No. Door. 
Han nN lj Do you see any body coming out of the door? 
‘ “= No, there is nobody to be seen. 

“Willie slept in the garret. He got up in the morning and left 
his bed. Here is his bed. The clothes are spread over it. 

: Some of the clothes are dragging on the 
floor. He should have put them up in order 
bi) on the bed. 

It is alow bed. It is just high enough for 
Johnny. Pillow and bolster. Do you see 


© they? They have fallen down on the floor 
on the other side of the bed, out of sight. Johnny ought not to 
have left them there. He ought to have taken them up. 

— Here is a hut. This hut is behind the 
house where Johnny lives. Johnny went to 
the hut and looked at it. It was built of 
logs, with boards for a roof. 

Johnny looked into the hut to see what 
- was there. He saw something lying on the 
ground. What was it? Can you guess? 

: Get up,” said ae ohnny; “get up. Why don’t you get up?” 


the pillow and bolster? No. Where are — 


a 
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It was a pig. ‘ Pig, pig,” said Johnny, ‘get up! Why don’t 
you get up?” eek the pig would not get up. He only grunted. 

ee The pig had a ‘trotigh. The trough was 
‘ behind him. Can you see the trough in the 
’ picture ? 

If Johnny had poured something into the 
trough for the pig to eat, then the pig would 
ee got me But Johnny only said, “ Get 
up! get up! Why don’t you get up?” 

J pices left the pig and the hut, and went into the barn. He 
went to see the horse. The horse was standing by his stall. 

Do you see the horse? He is a very pret- 
tyhorse. He is standing by his stall. Hal- 
ter. The horse is fastened to the stall by a 
halter. 

It is a very pretty horse. He is standing 
still. He has not got any thing to eat. Look 
. in his stall, and you will see that he has not 
got any thing to eat. He is waiting for somebody to come and 
give him something to eat. He would like some hay. 

Johnny looked at the horse, and then he 
went out into the yard again. ‘There was a 
hen in the yard. Here you see a picture of 
the hen. She is picking up the crumbs. If 
she can not find any crumbs, tlien she scratch- 
es up the ground, and tries to find some seeds. 
» While Johnny was looking at the hen, he » 
heard a rooster crow. ‘‘Ah!” said he, “I hear.a rooster.” 
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So he walked along the yard, and looked over the fence toward 
the pasture. What do you think he saw? 

This is what he saw. Do you think it is 
the rooster? No, itis one ofthe oxen. There 
are generally two oxen that go together, but 
Johnny only saw one. The ox was standing 
still in the pasture. He seemed to be think- 
- ing, but Johnny could not tell Sh he was 
thinking about. 

Just at this time Johnny eda the rooster again. So he walk- 
ed along a little farther, and presently he came to the place. 

The rooster was standing on the ground 
crowing. See-him. Tie nde a large, bushy 
tail. His mouth is open; he is crowing. 

The rooster is very proud. He does scarce- 
ly any thing but strut about and crow. He 
is very generous. If he finds any thing to 

eat, he generally gives it to his hens. 

‘* Now,” said Johnny, to himself, * st shall I do? I believe 
I will go and take a walk. I will go and take a walk in the fields.” 

So Johnny went to the stile. The stile is 
something made to help us climb over a fence. 
Do you see the stile in this picture? Don’t 
you think it would be easy to climb over the 
fence by means of this stile? 

t Johnny climbed over the stile, and on the 
“other side of the stile he found a path. He 
walked Mins the path. Presently he saw a bird. The bird was 
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sitting on a rock, singing a song. Johnny listened a minute to 
hear the song, and then the bird Ars away. The bird lighted on 
the path and hopped along. Johnny walked 
after him. Pretty soon the bird flew up and 
alighted on the branch of a tree, and then be- 
gan to sing another song. 

Here you see the bird sitting on a tree, and 
singing his song. 

«Ah! little Flippijingo,” said Johnny, “I 
think you have got a nest somewhere about here.” 

So Johnny began to look around for Flippijingo’s nest. 

The bird had a nest and a mate. The nest 
was'on atree. Here is a picture of it. Count 
the eggs, and see how many there are in it. 
There are four. Three are very plainly to be 
seen, and one is nearly hidden. 

Johnny looked about for some time to find 
‘ the nest. It was high up on a tree, and was 
hidden away among the leaves, so that he could not see it very 
well. At last he got a glimpse of it, and he tried to climb up to it. 

But a branch of the tree broke, and he had 
a fall. His hat flew off, and he came down 
upon the ground very hard. 

But it did not hurt him much. 

«¢ And, after all,” said he, “I don’t care 
much about seeing the nest.” So he got up, 
put on his hat again, and brushed his clothes, 
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LESSON V. 
POOR BEGGAR GIRL. 

Poor beggar girl! Poor beggar girl! Sitting under a wall. 

a = Her feet are bare. 
Her face appears 
sad. She is hold- 
ing out her hand. 
She is holding it 
out to beg. 

The poor beg- 
gar girl is sorrow- 
fuland sad. Her 
bare feet come on 
the cold stones. 
She has no shoes. 
She has no stock- 
ings. 

I think she is 
cold. Ithink she - 
is hungry. I pity 
her very much. I 
suppose she has 
no father to buy 

her shoes, and no 
mother to give her some supper. I suppose she has no home. 
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Could not this beggar girl work, and so gain her living instead 
of begging for it? I think she might find something todo. Here 
is a picture of a girl who works to gain her living. She has been 
gathering sticks to make her fire. 

See her sticks. They are tied up in a bundle. Bundle of 
sticks. A bun- 
dle of sticks is 
called a fagot. 
Do you see the 
fagot ? 

The girl is 
sitting on her 
fagot. Why is 
she sitting on 
her fagot? 

Because she 
is tired. Itisa 
heavy bundle to 
carry, and she ts 
tired. By-and- 
by she will be 
rested. Then 
she will take up 
her sticks and 
go home. 

Her mother 
will put the sticks on the fire, and that will make the fire hot. 


Then she will bake some cakes for supper- 
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LESSON VI. 
THE DOVE-HOUSE. 


AND now what picture is this? Itis a picture of doves around 

a dove-house. What a 
pretty dove-house! It 
is mounted on the top 
of a tall pole. 

There is a_ ladder 
resting against the dove- 
house. What a long 
ladder! There are a 
great many little doves 
sitting on the roof of the 
dove-house. One cun- 
ning little fellow has 
perched himself on the 
topmost round of the 
ladder. If he does not 
look out, he will fall. I 
can not think he is big 
enough to fly. 

There is a corner of 
the roof of a house near 
by, with doves upon it. 

Perches are round sticks for bibinda to rest upon. A bird can go 
to sleep resting on a perch. This is very strange. 
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’ Birds can stand 
on little perches or 
large ones, which- 
ever they have. 
Here is a bird on a 
large branch. See 
how he bends his 
claws round it to 
hold on. His claws 
are very long, and 
he can clasp a small 
perch with them, or a large one, just as he pleases. He can stand 
on a branch so Jarge that he can not clasp it at all. 

Here you see a bird stand- 
ing on a great branch. His 
claws do not clasp it at all. 
They are all extended out 
straight as if he were standing 
on the ground. 

He has four claws. Three 
extend forward and one be- 
hind. One is his thumb, and 
the others are his fingers. 
What pretty wings he has! The feathers are mottled. 

What a large branch of a tree it is he is standing upon! It is 
so large and flat that a boy might stand on it very easily. But 
a boy could not stand on the perch. 
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LESSON VII. © 
DIALOGUE. 


WueEn you have a dialogue to read, you must read what the 
different people say in a lively and spirited manner, somewhat as 
the people themselves would talk in really having such a dia- 
logue. 

Here is a dialogue. It is one between two boys and their 
erandmother. The boys are going away to school. You can see 
the carriage at the door in the picture on the other page. 


Grandmother. Hold still just one minute, James, while I tie 
the comforter on. 

James. Oh, grandmother, it is not cold at all to-day, and I 
don’t think I need any comforter. Nevertheless, I will hold 
still. 

George. What a nice, warm pair of gloves! I am very much 
obliged to you indeed, grandmother, for knitting them for me. 

James. Did you put my skates in the chest, grandmother ? : 

Grandmother. Yes, 1 put them in at the right-hand corner. _ | 
You will find them almost the first thing when you open the ~ dq 

: 


chest. 2 
James. Because it is so cold that very soon we shall have good 
skating. I wish we could have put my sled in too. Could not 
you possibly have put my sled in, grandmother? Vot possibly? 
Grandmother. Ohno, indeed. Your sled is a great deal longer 
than the chest. 


{ 
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Look at the picture. Which is James? Which is George ? 
Do you see the chest? Itis plainly too short to hold a sled. It 
is tied with cords. We can see the wheel of the carriage at the 
door. 

The boys have been at home to spend the vacation, and now 
they are going away to school again. 

They are in the entry of the house, and the front door is open. 
There is a hat-stand and an umbrella in a corner of the picture. 


LESSON VIII. 
ICE. 
Tuts is a lesson about ice. Turn over the leaf, and we shall 


see two pictures of children on the ice. 
3 ¥ 
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When the weather has been cold, and the ice is thick and strong, 
You can run about, and slide about, all day long. 


When the weather has been warm, and the ice is getting thin, 
Keep a bright look-out for breakers, or you'll all tumble in. 


The first picture shows us a party of four persons going out to 
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take a walk on the ice. The tallest lady has a muff. The boy is 
just beginning to slide on the ice. 

It has been very cold, and the ice is thick and strong. There 
is a large field of ice to be seen behind the party. I think it 
must be on a river. 

There is no danger now, for the weather has been cold, and the 
ice is thick and strong. 

There is a tree to be seen on the bank of the river, but the 
branches of it are bare. That is because it is winter. 

There is water under the ice of the river. The ice above looks 
white and bright, but below the water runs darkly and cold. It 
would be a dreadful thing to fall through. 

There is danger of breaking through when the ice has only 
been frozen a short time, and has not yet become thick enough. 
And then, after it has been frozen thick enough once, if the weath- 
er becomes warm, the ice becomes thin and weak, and it breaks 
when a great many people go on it at the same place. 

Here, in the other picture, three persons have broken through 
and are falling in. There are two boys and a girl. One of the 
boys has fallen in entirely. We can only see his head. He is 
screaming with terror. The girl is just breaking through. The 
other boy! is trying to save himself, but the ice is fendies and he 
will goin. They will all go in. 

But they will not be drowned, for the water is not very deep.. 
It is not over their heads; and some body will hear their screams, 
and come and help them out. 
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LESSON IX. 
BATHING. 

Here are more children in the water. Ah! but this is a very 
different thing. These children are not -_ They are not 
screaming. They are laughing and frolicking, a eal a good 
time. . %’ 

What is the reason of this? © It is because ‘it is summer, and 
the water is warm, and they have gone in to bathe. 


The water is warm because it is summer. When the water is 
warm, it does not frighten you to go into it. You can wade out 


into it where it is quite deep. These children are wading to 


where the water is almost up to their arms. 
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There is a girl sitting on the bank under the shade of the tree. 
Her name is Lucinda. Lucinda has come out to take care of 
the children while they bathe. 

She has taken her seat under the shade of the tree because it 
is summer and it is warm. She has taken off her bonnet, and 
has laid it down upon the grass by her side. She has not taken 
off her gloves. 


William. Sister Lucinda, see how deep I am! 
Lucinda. Yes, you are pretty brave. You have waded out to 
where it is quite deep. It is almost up to your arms. 


William is stooping down a little to make the water reach more 
nearly up to his arms. 

Which is William ? 

The other boy’s name is Thomas. Thomas and William like 
very much to go into the water to bathe. They are going to 
learn to swim. 

It is an excellent plan to learn to swim, for then, if you fall 
into the water by accident, you will not be drowned. Can you 


swim ? 


LESSON X. 
GOING A FISHING. 
Once there was a boy named Amos. Amos thought he would 
go a fishing. So he took his line, and his pole, and his hooks, 
and ‘went away. | 


* 
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When he was a little boy, he used to play fishing in his moth- 


er’s tub. His mother would leave her tub on the bench in the- 


yard, and Amos and his brother Jack used to 
make believe fish in it. For a pole Amos 
had a stick, for a line a thread, and for a hook 
he had a bent pin. 

He never caught any fishes while fishing in 
his mother’s tub. Why not? Because there 
were no fishes there. There was nothing but 


water. 

Amos had now grown bigger, and he determined to go a fish- 
ing in earnest. So he took his hook, and his 
line, and his pole, and went forth into the 
. fields in hopes to find a pond or a brook. 

; J mean to catch a fish,” said he, ‘‘as big 
as this.” 

Here in the picture you see a Ese as big as 

wt the one that Amos meant to catch. 
He went along the fields looking out for a brook. Presently 
he came up to a place where he saw a wild 
animal with branching horns. ‘‘ What is 
that?” said Jack. ‘It is a stag,” said Amos. 
“Do you see his branching horns? Are you 
not afraid of him?” said Jack. ‘* No,” said 
Amos, ‘‘he is afraid of us. Don’t you see 
how frightened he looks ?” 

The stag did look very much frightened, and pretty soon he 
bounded off, and went galloping away. 
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. The boys went on, and presently they came to a place where 
they saw a man sitting on a bank by the side 
of the path in the pasture. The man was 
tired and warm, and he had stopped to cool 
himself and rest. 
‘‘ Boys,” said he, “‘ where are you going ?” 
‘“* We are going a fishing,” said the boys. 

; . ‘“‘ Follow this path,” said he, ‘“‘and do not 
turn to the gt hand or to the left, and you will find a pond. 
There you can put in your lines, and catch a monstrous big 
fish.” 


So the boys went on. Presently they saw, 
to the right, a large animal bounding away. 

‘¢ What is that?” said Jack. 

‘¢ Tt is a fox,” said Amos. 
«¢ Let us run after him and catch him,” said 
® Jack. <‘*No,” said Amos, * we will not turn 
off to the right or to the left till we come to 


the pond.” 

So they went on, and presently they saw, off to the left, a num- 
ber of little birds walking along upon the 
ground. Near them was a trap. The birds 
were going toward the trap. 

«¢ What is that?” said Jack. 

‘Tt is a trap,” said Amos. 

** Let us go and see it,” said Jack. 

“No,” said Amos, ‘* we will not turn off to 
the right hand or to the left till we come to the pond.” 


e 
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So they went on. Presently they saw a high rock standing in 
the field. ‘‘Let us go and climb up on the high rock,” said Jack, 
‘cand try if we can see the pond.” 

So they went and climbed up on the rock. 
There were two peaks. Amos began to climb 
up upon one, and Jack on the other. 

The rock was pretty high, and the sides 
were pretty steep, and they had hard work to 
climb, but presently they got to the top. 

Amos reached the top of his peak first, and stood there while 
Jack was Sa up. 


«« What do you see?” said Jack. 

“T see a great pond,” said Amos. ‘It is 

very far off, and it is surrounded by mount- 

- ains.” 

Presently Jack reached the top of his peak, 

and then he saw the pond too. Then the 
wes at ER boys climbed down, and both of them went 

toward the pond. 

They went on along a tangled path, through bushes and brakes, 
until at length they came to the shore of the 
pond, and they looked off on the water. They 
» saw a man in a boat paddling. Beyond, they 
saw several sail-boats sailing. 

Farther still, they saw mountains on the 
distant shores of the pond. The shores at a 


distance looked very steep, but they were not 
steep tens the boys were. 
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So they walked along the shore, and pretty soon they saw a 
large bird. He had a long neck and long legs. He was walking 
. about among the rushes on the margin of the 


‘* What’s that ?” said Jack. 

«¢ Tt is a crane,” said Amos. 

‘* What is he doing?” said Jack. 

‘* He is looking out for a frog,” said Amos; 
: ~~ ‘a frog to eat for his breakfast. He can 

catch a frog or a fish with his long neck and sharp bill quicker 

than we can with our hook and line.” 

So.the boys went on, and pretty soon they 
came to a rocky point of land where there 
was an excellent place to stop and fish. Here 
they took their stand, and threw their lines 
into the water. By means of their poles, they 

= could throw the hooks out where the water 

: ~ was deep. ‘Do you feel a bite?” said Jack. 

sé Yes,” said Amos, ‘‘I feel a bite.” So Amos pulled up his line, 

and out came a big fish. 

—— Here is the fish they caught. In the dis- 

sii tance you see a man standing on the bank 
fishing. 

The boys remained here some time, and they 
caught several other fishes besides the first 
one. At last they began to be tired, and so 
they strung their fishes on a twig, and then 


went home. 
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LESSON XI. 
THE DONKEYS. 

SMALL boy riding on a donkey. He looks afraid. I rather 
think another donkey is coming along behind. 

See the man. See his long pole. The man is walking Anes 
leading the donkey. He looks cross at the boy. He is scolding 
him because he is afraid. Poor boy! He ought not to be scold- 
ed because he is afraid. 

He never rode on a donkey before. He can not sit on him 
very well, for there is no good saddle. Besides, the baskets are 
in the way of his feet. 

The saddle on the donkey is a pack-saddle. It is made to 
fasten the baskets to, and not for a boy to ride upon. 

The man ought to let the poor boy get down and walk, or else 
he ought to let him ride on the other donkey. What is there on 
the other donkey? A bag. I think the boy could sit more com- 
fortably on the bag than on this hard pack-saddle. 

The man has a bag hanging over his shoulder. It is a small 
bag. It is made of leather, and is hung by a strap. He has got 
something good to eat in his bag. 

He has a jug hanging by the side of the horse. He has got 
something good to drink in his jug. 

What do you think he has got good to eat in his bag? Bread 
and cheese. 

What do you think he has got good to drink in his jug? 
Milk. 


THE DONKEYS. 
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The poor boy has not got any father, and so he is going to live 
with that man. His work will be to watch the sheep and the 
goats while they are feeding on the mountains. When it is 
pleasant weather, this will do very well; but when it is cold and 


rainy, this will be very hard. 


LESSON XII. 


SWINGING. 


Almira seems a little vexed 
Because it is not her turn next. 


£ 


This is always the way with silly little children when they 
have a swing. They all want to swing at the same time. They 
are not willing to wait for their turns. 

The rule is, when several children are at a swing together, that 
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they should take turns—twenty swingings back and forth for each 
one, provided any of them is old enough to count twenty. If not, 
then you must swing as many times as the oldest one in the 
company can count. 

That is Almira who stands with her back toward us under the 
tree. She is vexed because they will not let her swing next. 
The reason why they will not let her swing next is because it is 
not her turn. Don’t you think she ought to be willing to wait 
till her turn ? 

“Come, Ellen,” she says, “‘get out of the swing, and let me 
swing now. J want to swing now.” 

‘‘In afew minutes,” says Ellen. ‘‘ When it comes your turn.” 

Ellen is the one who is in the swing. 

“Tt is my turn now,”.says Ellen. ‘I am to swing twenty. 
Jane is counting.” 

Jane is the nearest one standing beyond the swing. She is 
counting. The one who is swinging is not the one to count, for 
if she counts for herself some might think she did not count fair. 

So Jane is counting. She is swinging her hands to and fro, 
as the swing goes, to keep time to her counting. 

As soon as Ellen has had her twenty swingings, then it will be 
Almira’s turn. In the mean time, she frets and scolds, 

With angry words and scowling brow, 
Because it is not her turn now. 

Do you think this is right? Don’t you think that she ought 
to be willing to wait till her turn comes, and so let the other girls 
have their fair share? The swing is not for her alone. It is for 
the others as much as for her. 


a 
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Girls who are not willing to swing in their turn ought to go 
away and swing alone. 


a A f Ki 
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This is Miss Angelina Stone : 
Swinging alone, 

Because she never will play fair, 

And let her playmates lave their share. 
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LESSON XIII. 
FORDING. 


AND now what are they doing in this picture? I see two boys 
on horses. What are they doing? They are driving their horses 
———— Mee. into the water. What 

_ is this water? It is 
a river. Do you see 
how swiftly it is run- 
ning? ‘The boys are 
going to make their 
horses wade across it. 
That is called ford- 
ing. When men or 
horses wade across a 
river, they call it ford- 


ing. Would you like to ford a river? 

The reason why the boys are going to ford this river is because 
there is no bridge. Don’t you see that there is no bridge? 

Sometimes, when there is no bridge, people go across a river in 
a boat. But they can not go across a river in a boat unless the 
water is pretty smooth and still. In this picture the water runs 
so swiftly that it would be impossible to go across in a boat. 
The boat would be carried away down the stream. So, as there 
is no bridge, the boys must ford. 

If you wish to see a picture of some people going across a river 
in a boat, turn over the leaf and look. 
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See! here is a carriage in the boat, and also several men. 
Some of the men are pushing the boat with poles. There is a 

cord, too, fastened to the shore. 

Do you see that the water in this place is al Eg and 
still? That is a reason why a boat can go over upo: 

Do you think that horses could wade across this 1? No, 
they could not, because it is too deep. When the water is smooth — 
and still, it is generally pretty deep. 

There is a man on the rocks pulling the boat in by a rope whicl 
he has wound round a tree. 

Should you think there could be any other way of getting across 
a river besides wading across and going in a boat? 

Look over at the next picture and see. 
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Here is a girl going across a little branch of a river on a log. 


= . 
Lossiua moo 


If she is not very careful she will fallin. The log is round, 
and the water is deep, and she is in great danger of tumbling in. 
How do you suppose this log came to be lying across the 
water in this way? J suppose it is the trunk of a tree that fell 


over. 


LESSON XIV. 
BEAR AND ALLIGATOR. 


Turn over the leaf, and you will see a combat between two 
monstrous beasts. One is an alligator, and the other is a bear. 
The alligator lives generally in the water, but he has come out of 
the water upon the land, and the bear has caught him, and has 
turned him over on his back, and is killing him. I expect he is 
going to eat him up. 

3 G 
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See his claws. 
monster ! 
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Do you see the claw which the bear is trying to bite? 

With another of his claws the alligator is trying to push the 
bear away. Do you think he can push the bear away? I think 
not. I think the bear will kill him and eat him up. 

Do you see the water that the alligator lives in? What a 
high bank! ~ How do you think he climbed up such a high bank? 
He climbed up with his claws. 

I suppose he climbed up to find something to eat, or else, per- 
haps, to lie basking in the sun. While he was there, the bear 
came out of the woods and seized him. He was very much aston- 
ished, I presume, at being seized so suddenly while he was bask- 
ing in the sun. 

Do -you see the woods that the bear came out from? What 
thick woods! The bear could hide in them very easily. When 
he saw the alligator, he rushed out upon him and seized him. 
Then there was a dreadful combat. At last the bear conquered. 

He. turned the alligator over on 
his back, and now he has almost 
killed him. 

The alligator kills every thing 
he can find that is not stronger 
than he. Sometimes he kills large 
birds that he finds on the banks. 
Here is the picture of a crane. 
Sometimes the alligator catches 
and kills a crane. If you wish 
to see him catching and killing a 


erane. turn over the leaf and look. 
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Here he is, just going to seize and kill the crane. The crane 
does not know that he is near. The crane is looking down into 
the water. She sees a fish in the water. She is just going to 
seize the fish. But before she seizes the fish the alligator means 
to seize her. 

All this time the bear is in the woods watching the alligator, 
ready to dart out upon him. Before the alligator has time to 
seize the crane, the bear means to seize him. 

All this time, perhaps, there is a man in the woods watching 
the bear. He has a gun in his hand ready to shoot him. He 
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means to shoot the bear before the bear has time to seize the 
alligator. 

Thus, while the crane in the water is watching the fish, the 
alligator on the bank is watching the crane, and the bear in the 
woods is watching the alligator, and the man with the gun is 
watching the bear. Is not this curious? 

What a pretty place this is! See what a pretty pond of water, 
with flags and flowers growing all about it. 

The alligator here is right side up, so that we can see his back. 
See what a rough and shaggy skin! His skin is very hard and 
tough. ‘The skin on his back is so hard and tough that the bear 
can not bite through it. ‘That is the reason why the bear had to 
turn him upside down. 

See the alligator’s teeth! How many teeth he has got, and 
how sharp they are! See his eye! What a narrow eye! It 
seems almost shut up. But he can see with it very well. He 
sees the crane. He is looking directly at her. : 

Fly away quick, silly crane! F'ly away quick, or the monster 
will have you in his jaws. 

The crane does not move. She does not see that the alligator 
is coming to seize her. She is too busy watching the fish. Don’t 
you see how intently she is looking down into the water watching 
the fish? 

Men sometimes try to shoot the alligators when they see them 
lying on the shore or swimming in the water. But it does very 
little good to try to shoot them, for the skin is so thick, and hard, 
and tough, that the ball flies back when it strikes, and does not 
goin. It rebounds. Still the men shoot. 
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_ Do you see them shooting the alligator in this picture? The 
alligator is swimming in the water. How much of him can we 


see above the water? His head, and neck, and nose. See his 
eye! It still looks narrow and small. 


The men are in a boat. One of them is rowing. The other 


! 
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has gota gun. He is pointing the gun. He is taking aim. He 
is taking aim at the alligator. He is aiming directly at his head. 
Do you think he will hit him? j 

He may hit him, but if he does hit him perhaps he will not 
hurt him at all. The ball will rebound, and the alligator will 
swim away and will not care. He will think that something 
touched him on the head, but he will not know what it was. 

The man who is rowing the boat is looking round. What do 
you suppose he is looking round for? ‘To see whether the alli- 
gator gets hit by the bullet. 

“Stop, now,” says the man with the gun; “I am going to 
fire.” g 

So the boatman stops rowing, and now in a moment the hunter 
will fire his. gun. The bullet will fly through the air, and if the 
man takes good aim, it will hit the alligator on his head, but it 
will not hurt him. What a tough-headed beast he must be! 

“Alligators” are born from 
YN i} egos. Here is a young one 
A “iy j ee coming ig his 
S ege, As soon as he gets 
out he will run directly down 
into the water. The water 
is close by. The mother al- 
ligator laid the egg close to 
the water on purpose, so that 
the little alligator could find 
his way into the water im- 


mediately, as soon as he was born. 
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LESSON XV. 
RUNAWAY HORSE. 


Hi-yo! Here is a terrible piece of trouble. A man’s horse 
has run away with him. No, it is not a horse, after all; it is a 
donkey. I know by 
his shape and his 
long ears. The don- 
key has run away, 
and in galloping un- 
der a tree has thrown 
the man whack up 
against ‘one of the 


- big branches. 
See! See! The 
man has caught hold 


of a branch of the 
tree, and the donkey 
isrunning away from 
underhim. See how 
fast he is going! See 
the stirrups flying! The man has got his arms around the branch 
of the tree. 

You had better hold on, old fellow, or, now that the donkey 
has gone, you will tumble down to the ground. 
His hat is gone. I suppose it has already fallen off, and blown 
away. : 
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And now here’s another calamity worse than the first. See! 
The man is going 
headlong over the 
horse’s neck into a 
goose- pond. See! 
The geese are fly- 
ing in all directions. 
The donkey has kick- 
edup. His heels are 
high in the air. 

This is a very un- 
lucky man. First his 
donkey runs him into 
the tree, and leaves 
him hanging in the 
branches; he gets 
down, catches the 
donkey, and mounts 
again, and then gets thrown over into a goose-pond. What a 
man, and what a donkey! 

There are two gentlemen and a lady in this party besides the 
man that is thrown from his horse. They are looking on. 


; | LESSON XVI. 
EXPLANATIONS. 


Sometimes donkeys run away with their riders, and sometimes 
they take an obstinate fit, and will not go at all. 


“a 
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Here, now, is a donkey that will not go at all. The man can 
not make him go. He is trying to coax him, and he is whipping 
him with a stick. But the donkey won’t go. 
He has braced his fore feet forward, and will 
not move. 

His ears are turned back. Do you know 
what that means? It means that he feels 
- cross. Whenever you see a horse or a don- 
* key put his ears back in that manner, it is a 
sign that he feels cross, and you must not go near him, for fear 
that he ste bite you. 

Here, now, is a picture of a man walking 
along in the snow. You can see his secs 
in the snow behind him. He is mufiled up 
in a good warm cloak, and his hat is put down 
so as to cover his ears, for it is cold. Do you 
see the icicles hanging from the trees? 

He is going to the village. We can see 
the village under the hill. 

This next is a very pretty picture. It is 
a sentinel standing on guard before his tent. 
Tents are made of cloth. The reason why 
they make tents of cloth is because cloth is 
so light, and tents made of it can be taken 
down and moved away easily when the sol- 
diers wish to march to another place. 

But houses made of wood are very heavy, and they are very 
difficult to move. 


aS. 
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Here is a picture of the drum that they drum upon to call the 
soldiers together, and to make music for them to march by. 

The drum is round. There is a kind of 
skin stretched over the head of it, and the 
drummer beats upon the skin. The skin is 
drawn very tight, and so beating upon it makes 
a noise. 

The drum is hollow, and that makes the 
-- beating upon it sound louder. ‘ 

They can tighten the head of the drum by pulling the braces 
on the side of it. You can see the braces by the side of the drum 
in the picture. There are little ¢ags to tighten them by. 
oe Now here is a frightful looking picture. 
What do you think it is? It is a face with- 
out any head, and eye-holes without any eyes. 
This is a mask. What is a mask? It isa 
face made of paper, with a nose to fit over the 
\; real nose, and painted cheeks. There is a 

~ mouth to speak through, and a pair of eye- 
holes to iiok ee This mask has got long ears and a beard. 
A mask is a fietitfal looking thing. Tow: different from a 
real face. Here is a real face. _ It is the face 
ofa girl. It is life-like and pretty. What a 
gentle expression! What pretty eyes! And 
the hair all curling down upon the face, how 


: graceful ! 
= This girl looks contented and happy. Now 
- aye will turn over and see what comes next. 
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It is a picture of a gate. The gate is open. There is a boy 

holding it open. What is he holding it open for? So that the 

== gentleman may go through. The gentleman 

- is on horseback. When any one is on horse- 

back, he can not open a gate very well for him- 

| self, and so he must have somebody to open 
it for him. 

This boy is bare-footed. His arms are bare 
too, as well as his feet! He was working in 
the field en he saw this gentleman coming, and so he went and 
opened the gate for him; and now he caayia holding it open for 
the gentleman to go through. 

id what is the next picheae A poor girl 
is standing mournfully, leaning against a rock 
in the fields. She has broken ies pitcher. 


nf went to the spring to get some water, aa un- 
a fortunately, she let the pitcher fall. At a dis- 
tance we see another girl carrying water home in a pail poised on 
her head. 

We can see the house where those girls live. 

And now here is a picture of a poor unfor- 
tunate man that has got caught in a shower. 
He has an umbrella, but it does not seem to 
. do much good. He is walking along as fast 
: as he can, but I am afraid he will get very wet. 

But perhaps the umbrella may keep his hat 
dry. On the next page we come to the picture of a mill. 
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Here is the picture of the mill. On the side of it is a very large 


_ wheel, with the water pouring over it. There is a wooden trough 


above that brings the water. Do you see the 
wooden trough? Itis held up by frame-work. 

The water comes and falls down upon the 
wheel, and makes it turn round. 

Inside the mill are some stone wheels to 
grind the corn. ,The great water-wheel out- 
: side makes the stone wheels inside turn round. 
Thus the water of a brook is made to work in grinding corn. 

- . Here is a picture of a ship in a storm. 

What great waves! ‘The ship is pitching 
down into the hollow of the sea. The sails 
are almost all taken in. That is because the 
== wind blows so hard. If the sailors were to 

= have the sails out in such a storm, they would 
: . be blown away. Sometimes they get blown 
away barre the sailors have time to take them i in. Sometimes 
even the masts get blown away. 

Now the storm is subsiding. The wind 
and the waves are going down. So the sail- 
ors have put the sails out again, and the ship 
is going on her way. Now the sailors are 

glad, because the danger is over. 

This is the end of the little pictures. Which 
do you like best, the little pictures or the large 
ones? When the pictures are small, there can be more on a page 


than when they are large. 
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LESSON. XVII. 
THE LOST BOY. 

AND now what are they doing in this picture? They are giv- 
ing a boy some broth. The boy is warming his feet before the 
fire, and they are giving him some broth. 

The boy has been lost in the woods. He strayed out into the 
woods and got lost. The next day, the people found him and 
brought him home. 

His cap and shoes were lost, and his clothes were torn to rags 
by the bushes and brambles. He was almost dead with cold and 
fatigue. 

The girl is giving him some broth. The broth is hot. You 
see it smoking. 

The man who is standing there is the curate. Do you know 
what the curate is? He is a sort of minister. This is the cu- 
rate of the village where the boy was found. The curate ‘has 
come in to see what he can do for the poor boy. 

It is a dreadful thing to get lost in the woods. When the 
night comes on, it is very lonesome. You hear the roar of water, 
perhaps, in a brook, and you think it is a lion. Perhaps you 
think you hear the wolves howling, when, after all, it is nothing 
but the wind moaning through the trees. 

When people get lost in the woods, and have to stay there all 
night, it is very pleasant to have a fire. 

It is much safer, too, to have a fire, for the light of it frightens 
the bears and-wolves away, 
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Here is a picture of a man and a 
boy who have got lost in the woods, 
and they have built a fire. They 
> have made a hut, too, for a shelter 
_ from the rain. How did they make 
~ the hut? They cut down the bush- 
\ es with their axe, and leaned them 
against a pole. The pole is kept up 
by two crotched posts set up in the 
ground. It is pretty easy to make 
such a hut as this in the woods. 

The man and the boy have built 
a fire. They have made it outside of their hut, not inside. The 
reason why they have made the fire outside is because their hut 
is so small. If they had made it in the inside of the hut, it 
might have burned them, and the smoke of it would certainly 
have filled the hut. I 

The man’s name is Forester. The boy’s nameis Marco. They 
are not really lost; at least they are pretty sure they can find the 
way out of the woods again as soon as it clears away. 

**Do you care much about being lost here in the wood?” ask- 
ed the boy. 

“No,” says the man, ‘I do not care at all.” 

‘Tf I only had some apples to roast!” said the boy. 

**T wish you had,” said the man. 

‘Or even potatoes,” says the boy. 

“Yes,” says the man, ‘even potatoes will do.” 

Here is another picture of the same man and boy building 
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another fire, only they are not now .in the woods. They are in 
a wild place by the margin of a river. 

You can see the boat they came in drawn up upon the shore. 

What a pretty place! Do you see the water? It is very 
smooth. The shore, too, is very smooth and sandy. A smooth 
and sandy shore 
like this is called 
a beach. <A beach 
makes a very pret- 
ty place to play in. 

See the seats in 
the boat! There are 
three seats, besides 
one at each end. 

It is evening. 
> The moon is shin- 
> ing in the sky. On 
= the hillside beyond 
_ the fire is a wood— 
ree a dark wood of fir- 
trees and pines. It would be very lonesome in the wood in the 
night without a fire. 

I do not suppose that Forester and Marco will stay by their 
fire very late. Pretty soon they will get into their boat and go 
home. 
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LESSON XVIII. 
REMEMBERING. 


Herz is a picture of an old man sitting before the fire, with his — 
feet upon a little stool, thinking. He is thinking about years 
- gone by, when he was a boy. 

‘«¢T remember,” he says 
|| to himself, ** I remember 

| years ago, when I was a 
boy. 

“*T lived in a pleasant 
house under some trees, 
with my father and moth- 
er. How kind to me my 
father and mother were! 
When I was a very little 
boy, I was sick, and my 
mother took kind care of 
me all the time. Some- 


times she held me in her 
arms, and sometimes she rocked me in the cradle. 

‘*When I grew older, she used to sit up late in the winter 
evenings, after her work was done, to knit me mittens, or to make 
me new clothes. Then I tried to think what I could do for her. 
Once I made for her a milking-stool. How pleased she was to 
see it when I brought it in to show it to her, And yet it was 
net a good milking-stool at all, _— 
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‘Dear mother! I wish she was alive now. How I would try 
to find out something that I could do to please her! 

‘One time she was sick herself, and then how I wished I could 
do something for her. : 


her bed, and I would come in softly and see her. I brought her 
a little flower, and she put it in a glass on the table near where 
she was sitting. 

‘¢ Dear mother! how I wish she was alive now! Would not I 
try to find something that I could do to please her? 

«« She taught me my letters when I was a little boy, and after 
Thad learned them my father used to buy me little books to read. 
My father sent me to school, where I learned to write. How 
pleased my mother was when I brought home my writing-book, 
and let her see that I could write. 

‘«T remember one time I was out in the field running about bare- 
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footed, when my naked 
foot came against a large 
snake. Oh, how fright- 
ened I was! When I 
went home, my mother 
told me I need not have 
been frightened, for that 
such snakes could not 
bite. 

«¢ Another time wher 


I was in a field I fell 
into the water. Itwas very deep. I thought I should be drowned, 


but the boy I was playing with helped me, and so I climbed out 
upon the bank again, 

‘“«T was quite afraid 
to go home, for I had 
not only wet myself 
through and through, 
but I had lost my cap. 
It fell off my head at 
the time I tumbled in, 
and floated away down 
the stream. But my 
mother did not find 
fault with me at all. She only pitied me. because I had got so 
wet and had been so frightened. 

‘¢Dear mother! how I wish she was alive now! Would not 
I try to find something to do to please her?” 
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HARD READING LESSONS. 


“LESSON I. 
NOTES. 


THE first mark that I shall explain to you is this which 

you see in the margin. It has two names, an easy one 

and a hard one. Its easy name is @ star. Its hard name is an 

asterisk. You can call it whichever you please. Whenever you 

see this character on a page, it means that you must look down 

to the bottom of the page, and then you will see a note which you. 
must read. 

: There are some other characters that are used 

seat. 5 sometimes to let you know there is a note.* Here 

you see the principal of them. The reason why so many charac- 

ters are needed is because sometimes there are several notes on 


_ the same page. 
Now we will turn over the leaf, and see a picture of an otter 


catching a fish. 
* A note is something printed separately at the bottom of a page. It is usually 


printed in smaller type. This is a note. Whenever, in your reading, ySu come toa 
star, you must look down to the bottom of the page, and there you will find a note. 
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Here is the otter. He is coming out of the water with a fish 
in his mouth. The otter lives on the margin* of the water. He 
dives into the water when he is hungry, and catches a fish. He 
carries the fish up upon the land and eats him. 

See the flags and bulrushes growing along the margin of the 
water! 

The otter’s legs are in the water still. 

The otter can do what men can not do. He can catch fishes 
without any line, or hook, or bait, or net.t This character after 
the word net means that there is another note at the bottom of 
the page, which you must read before you go any farther. 


* Margin means side or border. The margin of a page in a book is the side of it. 
The margin of water is the side of it too, that is, along the bank. 
+ A net is sometimes called a seine. 
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Hawks catch fishes*too, as well as otters. Hawks are great 
birds that fly high in the air. They fly over the rivers and ponds, 
and look down steadily into the water, and when they see a fish 
swimming there, they watch him. When they see that he comes 
near the top of the water, they dive down and catch him. 


Here is a picture of a hawk catching a fish. farther off is an- 
other hawk just diving down. Farther still, and higher up in the 
air, are more hawks flying about over the water, watching for fish. 

Nearer to us are some lilies and lily-pads growing in the water. 
The lilies are very pretty, but the hawk does not care for them at 
all. He cares only for the fish. 

Far off on the land there is a wind-mill, and by the side of it a 
house. The wind-mill and the house are pretty near the margin 


of the water. 
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LESSON II. 
FIRE ON THE SNOW. 


One cold winter morning, little Susie was playing with her 
uncle before the fire. 

She wanted to go out and slide. Her uncle had made her a 
sliding-place the day before. The sliding-place was behind the 
house. Susie had a little sled. 

‘* Now, uncle,” said Susie, ‘* 1 want to go out to slide.” 

Susie liked to slide down hill on a sled, because the sled went 
so fast. Susie always liked to go fast. When she came to see 
her uncle, she came in the cars. She liked to travel in the cars 
because they go so 
fast. Here you see 
the train sweeping 
around a great turn 
in the road. There 
is a horse frightened, 
and a man trying to 
hold him. 

This was the train 
- that Susie and her 
mother came in to 
visit their uncle. Do you see the cars? ‘They are coming round 
the great curve. ‘There is a long cloud of smoke proceeding from 
the chimney of the locomotive. There are six passenger cars. 
- Susie was in the second one. 
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‘¢ Well,” said her uncle, when Susie said te him that she would 
like to go out and slide, “I will go with you. And I’ve got 
something else to do for you.” 

‘¢ What is it?” asked Susie. 

‘¢ Why you see,” said her uncle, ‘that it is pretty cold out of 
doors, and there is a great deal of snow, and sometimes your feet 
and hands get cold when you are sliding; and so I thought that 
perhaps—if your aunt Mary is willing—I would”—here Susie’s 
uncle let his voice fall, and spoke in an under tone, with an air of 
great mystery—‘ build a little fire out there.” 

Susie clapped her hands, and her eyes sparkled. 

“Well!” said she. ‘‘ Aunt Mary, are you willing ?” 

Aunt Mary said that she was willing. Susie’s uncle knew that 
she would be willing beforehand. He only proposed asking her 
for fan. 

‘« Now go and ask your mother,” said Susie’s uncle, ‘if you 
may go out with me, and tell her that we have got a secret, and 
that she is not to know any thing about it for half an hour.” _ 

So Susie went away. In a few moments she came dancing 
back, with her shawl, her hood, her mittens, and her India-rub- 
bers, all in her arms, and said that her mother had given her leave 
to go wherever her uncle was willing to take her. 

*s Well!” said her uncle; ‘“‘and now can you put on your things 
yourself?” 

‘¢ Yes,” said Susie, ‘‘ all except my India-rubbers.” 

So Susie went to work putting on her clothes, while her uncle 
drew on his boots and took down his coat. 

She knew very well that it was a cold morning. She had 
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looked out the window a little time before, and had seen boys 
going carefully upon 
some ice which had 
been formed where the 
water in a mill-pond 
had overflowed the 
snow. The boys step- 
ped carefully at first, 
as if they were afraid 
that the ice might not 

= Lessa be strong en oneee to 
‘ bear inane ; ‘Dut Bisis saw that it was strong enough, and so she 
knew that the night had been very cold. 


: z 
When Susie and her uncle were ready, they went out together 


to the yard. They found a great sled at the door. Susie got on 
the sled, and her uncle drew her out to the shed to get some sticks 
and boards to make the fire with. When he had got his load he 
drew the sled back to the sliding-place, and Susie walked by the 
side of him, wading through the snow. 

When they got to the place, Susie’s uncle laid a pretty wide 
board down at the foot of a small apple-tree, which had a casing 
of stakes and boards around it. Then he put Susie down upon 
the sled and went into the house. _ Presently he came out, bring- 
ing with him a great fire-pan full of burning coals. He poured 
the coals down upon the board at the foot. of the tree. 

‘Why, uncle,” said Susie, ‘you will burn up this tree.” 

‘“¢T mean to burn it up,” said her uncle, ‘* because it is dead,” 

“Js it dead?” said Susie, 


— 


—— 
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“Yes,” said her uncle. “I planted it here, but it died.” 
‘What kind of a tree is it?” said Susie. 
“Tt is an-apple-tree,” said her uncle. 

‘*‘Did any apples ever grow on it?” said Susie. 

‘¢ No,” said her uncle. ; 

- There was a sort of casing about the tree. The casing was 
‘made by means of four stakes driven into the ground, and short 
boards nailed across from one stake to another. 2 

Susie looked at the casing around the tree, and wondered what 
it was for.* , 

«¢ Are you going to burn up the tree because it is dead?” asked 
Susie. 

‘*'That is a reason why it may be as well burned up as not,” 
said her uncle, ‘‘but the reason why / burn it is to make you a 
fire.” 

‘¢J think it makes a very pretty fire,” said Susie. ‘* But won’t 
it set the barns and the sheds on fire, uncle ?” . 

“No,” said her uncle; “I shall watch it, and be very careful. 
Besides, the barns and sheds are covered with snow, and so the 
sparks would not set them on fire if they were to alight there.” 

By this time the fire began to burn, and so Susie’s uncle put 
on more sticks. The flame rose up higher and higher, and when 
at last the sticks, and the stakes, and the casing about the tree, 
and the tree itself, were well on fire, Susie went away to take a 
slide. 


* Such-a casing is usually put around a young tree when itis first planted. It 
protects the tree from persons or animals that might otherwise run against it, and 
. also from being too much shaken by the wind. 
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Here you see a picture of Susie taking her slide. - 


Susie is on the sled. Her uncle remains by the fire. He is 
pushing the brands together. Do you see the casing around the 
foot of the tree ? ¢ 

See how the snow hangs from the roofs of the sheds and barns! 
In the corner of the stoop, on the right, is a pump. It is cased 
in a box to keep it from freezing. There is a wheel inside for 
raising the water. 

There is a dove-house in one of the sheds, with a great many 
doves flying about it. It is a very pleasant place, and Susie had 
a very pleasant time sliding and watching the fire. 

But at last the fire burned out, and Susie’s feet began to be 
cold, and so she and her uncle went in. 
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After a little time Susie went to the window, and tapped for 
her mother ‘to come and see the secret. Her mother came with 
Aunt Mary, and, looking out of the window, behold! they saw a 
blazing fire. 

Then Susie and her uncle went to slide again. 

After sliding two or three times, they went back to the fire. 
Susie sat down upon the sled before the fire, and put her feet out 
to warm them. 

The fire was blazing up high around the stem of the tree, and 
it made quite a roaring. 

‘¢ How it roars!” said Susie. 

“Yes,” said her uncle. 

‘¢ Tt roars like the shore,” said Susie. 

“Like what!” said her uncle. He was busy when Susie spoke, 
putting more sticks on, and so he did not hear what she said. 

‘‘ Like the shore,” said Susie; ‘‘ sea-shore, where the ships 
sail.” 

*¢ So it does,” said her uncle. 

Susie said that now her feet were warm, and so she got off from 
the sled, and her uncle drew the sled away. 

‘«‘ Now,” said her uncle, ‘‘ I must go into the house a minute, 
and while I am gone you may stay here by the fire. I will make 
a mark in the snow to show you how near you may go.” 

‘So Susie’s uncle made a mark in the snow in front of the fire, 
at a little distance from it, and told Susie that she must not go 
nearer than that mark. Then he went away. 

Presently he came back. Susie was outside of the mark en- 
tirely. She had faithfully obeyed her uncle’s command. 
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By-and-by the stem of the tree was burned through, and the 
top of it fell over upon the snow. Susie’s uncle then took up the 
top and put it on the fire, and in due time the sticks, the stakes, 
the boards, the tree, and the branches were all burned to ashes. 

Then Susie and her uncle came into the house. 

When they had both taken off their things, Susie set out to go 
and find her mother. 

*¢ Susie!” said her uncle. 

‘¢ What, sir?” said Susie. 

‘«‘ Are you going to see your mother 

«Yes, sir,” said Susie. 

‘Tell her,” said her uncle, “that she need not be afraid to 
trust you whenever she has occasion. ‘Tell her I left you out by 
the fire, and made a mark in the snow to show how near you 
might go, and that you obeyed me exactly, and did not go any 
nearer. So I think she need not be afraid to trust you. I think 
you will always do just what she says.” 

‘Well, sir,” said Susie, “I will.” 

So Susie went and reported to her mother what her uncle had 
said. 

‘«¢ Ah!” replied her mother, *‘did he say that? Iam glad that 
you have got such a good character.” 


9” 


It is a great thing for a boy or a girl to acquire a good charac- 
ter. ‘They who have a good character, so that they can be trust- 
ed, can be allowed to do many things which it would not be safe 
to allow other children to do. 
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LESSON III. 
BIRDS’ NESTS. 

Waar are the children doing in this picture? They are look- 
ing at something which they are holding in their hands. What is 
it? It is a bird’s 
nest. Don’t you 
see the little birds? 
We can see their 
heads just peeping 
above the edge of 
the nest. 

This nest was 
found by the chil- 
dren in the grass, 
with all the little 
birds in it. They 
have taken it up to 
look at it. 

Anna. What a pretty nest it is, and what pretty birds! 

George. Yes. Iam going to carry it home. d 

Anna. Ob no, I would not carry it home. I would put it down 
again carefully in its place, and then the old birds will come and 
feed the little ones, and they will grow up and learn to fly. 

Mary. Yes, George, I would put it back. 

George. Well, I will. But first let me look at them some 
more. The little rogues, how they open the mouths! 
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It is a great deal better for George to put the nest back. At 
least 7 think so. Don’t you think so too? 

Here is a picture of a great tree, with a bird’s nest on it. Can 
you see the tree? Can you see the bird’s nest? 


No, we can not see the nest; it is round on the other side of 
the tree. So it is hidden from us as long as we stand on this 
side. We shall see it by-and-by. 
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This tree stands in a field. It stands near the margin of some 
water. Flowers and rushes are growing by the margin of the 
water. When the birds are thirsty, they can come down to this 
water and drink. 

The field is very level. At a distance there are other trees. 
They stand together in a little group. There are no birds’ nests 
in the group of trees, though there is one on this tree. 

The bird’s nest is on the other side of the tree, and it is hid 
away among the leaves and branches. It is far zn, too, close to 
the stem of the tree. The birds made it in a secret place on pur- 
pose, so that boys may not find it and steal away the eggs. 

How many eggs do you think there are in the nest? There 
are four. The eggs.are speckled. 

How many birds do you suppose there are that belong to the 
nest? There aretwo. ‘There are always two birds to a nest be- 
sides the young ones. ‘These two birds are the father and the 
mother. 

The mother sits all the time upon the nest to keep the eggs 
warm and to hatch them. The eggs will not hatch unless they 
are kept warm. While the mother bird is sitting on the nest to 
keep them warm, the father bird goes away and finds something 
for her to eat, and brings it to her. 

After the little birds are hatched, then the mother bird goes 
away too. She goes to get something for the little birds to eat. 
Sometimes she brings them strawberries. When the little birds 
hear her coming, they open their mouths, and she puts the straw- 
berries in. 


Now we will turn over and see a picture of the nest. 
3 I 
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Here it is. Don’t you think it is a pretty nest? The mother 
bird is sitting on the nest to keep the eggs warm, so that they 
may hatch. ‘The father bird has been away to get something for 


the mother bird to eat, and he has just come home. Do you see 
which is the father bird and which is the mother bird? 

The nest is hid away very carefully among the branches of the 
tree. It is close to the stem. Do you see the stem of the tree 
in the picture? The birds made the nest in this secret place on 
purpose, so that bad boys might not find it, and steal away the 
egos, or kill the little birds. 


When the little birds are hatched, and grown big enough to fly, 


Te f, 
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they will fly down to the water that is at the foot of the tree, and 


get a drink. They must take care, or they will get lost among 
the flowers and bulrushes. 
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CROSS-BOW. 


Dip you ever shoot with a bow and arrow? You pull the 
string, and that bends the bow; and then you let it fly, and the 
bow unbends itself, and so 
shoots the arrow. 

This man has got a bow. 
It is of the kind called a 
cross-bow. 

He is straining it up. 

Do you see the handles? 
There are two handles. The 
man is straining his bow by 
the two handles. 

When his bow is strained 
up, he will put an arrow on 
it. Then he will shoot the 
arrow. 

Where is the arrow now? 
I do not see the arrow. Per- 
haps it is in the bow. 

The man is going to war. 
He is a warrior. 
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LESSON V. 
QUESTIONS. 
Do you see this curious-looking mark in the margin? Itis a 
little crooked mark with a dot at the bottom of it. 
It is a question mark. It always comes at the end of 
questions. 
Here, now, is a picture, and some questions about it. You will 
see that all the questions have a question mark after them. 


Who are these three men ? 

They are sailors. 

Where are they going? 

They are going to sea in a ship. 
Where is the ship? 

It is off a little way from the shore. 
How will they get to their ship? 
They will go in a boat. 


All the questions about the picture have question marks at the 
end. The answers have no question marks at the end of them. 
They only have a little dot. I shall tell you more about the lit- 
tle dot by-and-by. 

The question mark has amici name besides question mark. 

Its other name is a very hard one to speak, and a still harder 
one to remember. I will tell you what it is, but I do not sup- 


pose you will remember it. This is it. Note of interrogation. 
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Note means mark, and interrogation means question. So that 
note of interrogation means nothing more than mark of question ? 

Do you think you can remember such a hard name as note of 
interrogation? — 

At any rate, you can remember the mark, and when you see it 
in a book, you must remember what it means. It means that 
what comes before it is a question, and you must read it in that 
manner. 

Now see if you can read right what there is about this picture. 


What has this boy 
got under his hat ? 

Under his hat? 

Yes, under his hat. 

I’m sure I don’t 
know. Do you? 

Yes, I know. It 
is a butterfly. 

A. butterfly ? 

Yes, a_ butterfly. 
The butterfly alighted on the dae and the boy came up softly 
and slowly, and clapped his hat over the poor little thing. 

However, in a few minutes he will take his hat up sina let the 
butterfly fly away. 


Let him fly away, 
Yes, let him fly away. 
Take up your hat, and tell him if he wants to go he may. 
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LESSON VI. 
THE ROBBER. 


Awnp now what do you think they are doing in this next pic- 
ture? The woman is looking at a beautiful chain of gold. The 
man is showing it to her. Onthe ground is a box. The box is 
open, and the things that were in it are falling on the ground. 
What can it mean? 

On the other side, near the man, is a portmanteau. A port- 
manteau is a sort of trunk. The portmanteau is open, too, and 
the things are partly taken out. What can it mean? 

The man has a gun in his hand. The place is very lonely. 
What can it mean that this man and woman should be here in 
this lonely place, with a box and trunk broken open, and the man 
showing the woman the things? 

The reason is this. The man is a robber. He has been lying 
in wait at the road-side, and has robbed some traveler that was go- 
-ing along the road. He pointed his gun at the traveler, and 
threatened to shoot him if he did not stop. Perhaps he did re- 
ally shoot him. 

Then he brought the trunk and the box to this lonely place, and 
he is showing the treasure to this woman. I suppose she is his 
wife. 

It is a very wicked thing for a man to attack innocent and peace- 
able travelers in this way, and rob them of their money and their 


trunks. It is doing a great wrong. Robbers, when they are 


caught, are dreadfully punished. 
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There are some other robbers coming to the place. We can see 
them in the distance, just over the edge of the hill. One of them 
has got a gun. 

The place is near the sea-shore. It is in Italy. There are a 
great many robbers in Italy, and they rob travelers there very often. 


Don’t forget what a note of interrogation is. Have you for- 
gotten ? 
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LESSON VIL. 
SWITZERLAND. ; 

THE name of this lesson is a very hard word to read. Swit- 
zerland. 

Switzerland is the name of a country where there are a great 
many lofty mountains. 'The mountains are so steep and high in 
some places that horses and cows can not climb up to get the 
grass. Only goats can climb up. So the people have goats. 

The men and women live in villages, and sometimes they come 
out to the door and spin thread there with a little spinning ma- 
chine. 

Here you see the picture of a woman sitting at the door of her 
cottage spinning thread. ‘There is a boy sitting near by, play- 
ing with the goats. He is sitting on a grassy bank. 

He has got two goats. One of them is lying down. The other 
is standing up. He is putting his arm round the neck of the one 
that is lying down. He is giving a piece of bread to the one that 
is standing up. Do you see the piece of bread in his hand? 

The boy is bare-footed. The soles of his feet are very hard. 
He can climb the mountains pretty well, but not as well as the 
goats. 

Do you see the mountains in the picture? Do you see the ~ 
bridge? ‘There are a great many brooks and rivers in Switzer- 


land, and some of them bls over the rocks, and make very high 
cascades. 


A. cascade is a waterfall. 


\ ne 
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Here is a picture of one of the cascades. See the water tum- 
bling down the rocks! See how it foams! 

Three travelers are stand- 
ing on the rocks below to 
look at the fall. There are 
two together below, and one 
a little higher up upon the 
rocks. ‘They are looking at 
the cascade. Think how 
high the water must appear 
to them, looking up to it from 
where they stand. 

How steep the rocks are! 
Those people could never 
climb up to the top of the 
falls. Nothing but goats can 
climb up rocks so steep. 

See the trees growing on 
the rocks all around! 

The water of this fall 
seems to come down out of 
the sky. It comes from the 
high mountains, but it does 
not come out of the sky. It 
comes from the high mountains away beyond where we can see. 

Those people ought to be very careful and not go too near. If 
they were to slip from the rocks and fall into the water, the wa- 
ter would carry them away and dash them to pieces. 
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There are sheep as well as goats on the mountains in Switzer- 
land. The sheep can climb pretty well, but not as well as the 
goats. 

While the sheep are feeding on the mountains, there is a shep- 
herd with them to watch them and see that they do not stray 
away ; 

When the sheep are quiet, and he sees there is no danger that 
they will stray away, and he has nothing to do, then sometimes 
he amuses himself by playing a tune. 

Here you see a picture of a shepherd-boy sitting on a rail of 
the fence, and playing a tune. 


Sometimes a wolf comes to seize the sheep. We shall see 
what the shepherd-boy does in that case. That will come by- 
and-by. 
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LESSON VIII. 
THE STOPS. 


Do you know what a sentence is? It is any one complete thing 
that a person says. It may be either said in words, or it may be 
written on a sheet of paper, or printed in a book. If it is a com- 
plete thing that is said, it is a sentence. At the end of a sentence 
we make a little stop in reading or in speaking, and in writing or 
in a printed book there is a little round dot made, such 
as you see in the margin. Such little dot at the end of 
a sentence is called a period. 

Here, now, is a little picture, with several sentences written op- 
posite to it. You will see that each of the sentences has a pe- 
riod at the end of it. 

Besides the sentences there is a question, and the question has 
a note of interrogation after it. 


Period. 


This is a picture ofaking. He has acrown 
on his head. He has a sceptre in his hand. 
He has a robe of ermine over his shoulders. 
Ermine is a kind of fur. 

Did you ever see a king? 


: When you are reading you must observe 
the periods, for te mark the ends of the sentences; and so, when 
you come to a period, you must make a little stop. 

When sentences are long they are divided into portions, and — 
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at the end of each portion is another mark called a comma. You 

see a comma here in the margin. It is a round dot 

‘ hoe with a little tail to it. Look at it, and observe its form, 

and see if you think you can remember it, so as to know 

it. Now look along on this page, and see if you can find any 

commas. 

See, also, if you can find any periods. See, also, if you can find 
any notes of interrogation. 

Besides the comma and the period, there are two other marks 
used to divide sentences. One-is a colon. The colon is made 
. by two dots, one above the other. Here you see it. 

c It is a sort of double period. But it is not called a 


Colon. 
° double period: it is called a colon. 


7 The other is a semicolon. The semicolon is made 
9 by a period above and a comma below. 
Semicolon. 


There is one more mark to be learned, and that is 
a note of exclamation. Here you see it in the margin. It is 
somewhat like a note of interrogation. A note of exclama- 
tion is made by a straight mark with a dot under it, while 
an interrogation is made by a crooked mark with a dot un- 
der it. 

A note of exclamation is used when any thing is exclaimed ; 
as, for instance, if any body were to call out, 

George! George! come here! Quick! 

Do you see the notes of exclamation in that line? They are 
smaller than the one in the margin, but they are of the same shape 
precisely. The characters.explained in this lesson are called the 
Stops. . : 
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LESSON IX. 
THE WOLF. 


Here is the picture of an animal. What animal is it? Do 
you know what animal it is? It is a wolf. 

He is fierce. Don’t 
you see how fierce he 
looks? He is shaggy. 
Don’t you see how shag- 
gy he looks? He has 
killed a sheep. Don’t 
you see the head of the 
” «63©. poor sheep lying on the 

‘S ground? The wolf has 
‘ been eating the sheep. 
Now he is looking up 
and howling. See his 
teeth! See him open his mouth to howl! 

What is that which we see over the wolf’s back? It is a dis- 
tant mountain. Sheep feed upon the mountains, and the wolves 
live in dens and caves which they find among the rocks. They 
come out of their dens and catch the sheep. 

The’ wolf looks like a dog, only he is not really like a dog. 
The dog takes care of sheep and defends them. The wolf catch- 
es them and kills them. : 

Now, if you will look on the next page, you will see a picture 
of a wolf trying to catch a sheep, and a dog driving him away. 
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== SSS! 

Here they are. Which is the sheep? Which is the wolf? 
Which is the dog? The sheep is half down. I suppose the wolf 
threw him down. The dog is coming, and now the wolf is run- 
ning away. 

The shepherd is coming. Don’t you see him coming over the 
hill? His other sheep are by him. He has another dog too, who 
is coming as fast as he can run. The wolf will be driven away. 

Wolves are very fierce. Sometimes they attack men. 


re 
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Do you see the wolves? How many wolves-are there? One, 
two, three, four—almost too many to count. How fast they are 
running! How fast the horses are running! How many horses 
are there? There are three—one, two, three. How many men 
are there in the sleigh? There are two. How many women are 
there in the sleigh? Thereis one. The men and the woman are 
all very much frightened. Don’t you see how frightened the 
woman looks? Don’t you see how frightened the man looks that 
is driving? He is whipping the horses to make them go faster. 
Do you see the whip? 

One of the men in the sleigh is standing up. What is that he 
holds in his hand? It is a pistol. What is he doing with his 
pistol? He is shooting at the wolves. 

Don’t you see that he has shot one of the wolves, and knocked 
him over? We see him tumbling head over heels into the road. 

Tt is a wild place. It is a road through a forest. Do you see 
the trees of the forest on a bank above the road? I suppose the 
wolves came out of that forest. 

I hope the travelers will get away from the wolves. If the 
horses run fast perhaps they will. Do you think that the horses 
are frightened? Look at their faces, and see if they look frighten- 
ed. I think that they look very much frightened indeed. 


LESSON X. 
THE SQUIRREL. 


On the next page is a picture of another man shooting. What 
do you think he is shooting at? Turn over the leaf and see him. 
3 K 
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See, he is pointing a gun. Can you see what he is shooting 
at? No, we can not see. 

Do you think it is a wolf that he is shooting at? If it was a 
wolf, the people in the carriage would be afraid, as the people were 


in the sleigh, in the last picture. Those people were in a sleigh. 
Here they are in a carriage. 

Look at these people, and see if they look afraid. The driver 
is a colored man. Does he look afraid? No, he looks pleased 
and curious. He does not look afraid. 

«How many ladies are there? Do they look afraid? No, they 
look curious too, but not afraid. They are curious to know 
whether the man will hit what he is shooting at. 
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The animal he is shooting at is nothing but a poor little squirrel. 
Here are two squirrels on a tree. They are playing near their 
nest on a'tree by the road-side. We can not see them in the 
picture on the other page, but we can see them in the picture on 


’ this page. 


Do not you see them in the picture on this page? They are 


upon. a tree. 


They are playing by their nest. The man is tak- 


ing aim. He is aiming at the lower squirrel. 
The squiurel that the gun is pointed at is sitting up on his hind 


legs. He is holding out his paws as* 
if he were begging the man not to, 
shoot him. I hope the man will not 
shoot him. 

It is right for the traveler to shoot 
the ferocious wolves that come to eat 
him up, but it seems to me to be a 
pity to shoot such an innocent little 
squirrel as this. 

These squirrels have a hole in this 
tree. They are playing about near 
the entrance to it. ‘They can climb 
about any where on the branches of 
the tree. 

What bushy tails! These are gray 
squirrels. There are red squirrels 


and striped squirrels, but the red squirrels and striped squirrels 


do not have bushy tails. 
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LESSON XI. 
THE DROVE OF OXEN. 


Herz is a great picture of a drove of cattle. They are going ~ 
to market. See how many heads and horns! What branching 
horns! 

See the colored man leading the forward ox. He is leading 
him by a rope. The ox is walking along very quietly. 

See what a great whip! Short handle and long lash. We can 
see the snapper hanging down. 

There are a great many oxen coming on behind. It is a large 
drove. There are some men behind on horses. They are driv- 
ing the oxen on. We can just see the horses’ heads coming into 
view. 

The oxen live in the pastures and feed on the grass till they 
get large and fat, and then the men get them together in a drove, 
and drive them to market. One man goes before and leads the 
foremost ox with a rope, and the rest follow. Then some men 
come on behind the drove, mounted on horses. 

If they see the oxen going wrong, they crack their whips, and 
shout to them aloud to make them keep the road. When the 
drove comes to a brook, the men let the oxen all stop and drink. 
Sometimes they let them stop and rest. Then some of the oxen 
lie down, while the rest wander along the road-side and try to find 
something to eat. ; 


The next time I see a drove of oxen going by, if I can, I will 
show it to you. 
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LESSON XII. 
QUOTATION MARKS AND HYPHENS. 


THERE are two more marks for you to learn, and here they are. 
One is the quotation mark, and the other is the hyphen. Hyphen 
is rather a hard word, and so is quotation. 

CC 0? If there is a story, and any body speaks in it, these 

little quotation marks are put at the beginning and at 
the end of what they say. 

There are two sets of quotation marks. The first set is placed 
at the beginning of words that are said. The other set is placed 
at the end. The first set are made by two little commas with the 
tails turned up. ‘The second set are made by two little commas 
with the tails turned down. 

Here, now, are some sentences about a girl who has broken her 
pitcher, to show you how the quotation marks are used. 


This poor girl has let her pitcher fall, and 
it is all broken to pieces. She is very unhap- 
4 py about it. She says, 

‘Ah me! what shallI do? I have broken 
’ the pitcher all to pieces. And it was a bor- 
rowed one! What shall I do?” 


Do you see the two little commas with the tails turned up at the 
beginning of what the girl says? And do you see the two with 
the tails turned down at the end? Those are the quotation marks. 


7 
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In the next lesson will be a long story about Minnie, with a 
great many quotation marks, to show what Minnie says, and also 
what her mother says. 

The next mark is a hyphen. Hyphen is rather a hard word to 
say, but the hyphen itselfis not a hard thing at all. It is a very 
easy thing. It is nothing but a little straight mark. 

A hyphen divides a word into two parts. Sometimes, 
at the end of a line, there is not room for the whole of a 
word, so they put a hyphen there, and then finish the word in the 
next line. . ’ 

Look up and down the page, and at the end of the lines, and see 
if you can find any hyphens. If you do, you will find that all 
those words where the hyphens come are unfinished. Only part 
of the word is there where the hyphen is, and the rest of it is in 
the beginning of the next line. There is one hyphen at the end 
of a line on this page, and two on the next. 

Sometimes a word is divided by a hyphen when it does not 
come in the end of a line. 
. Here, for instance, is the picture of a bird- 
“, cage. Look at the word bird-cage, and you 
will see that it is divided into two parts by 
£*% the hyphen. The reason is, that bird-cage is 
made up of two words, bird and cage. 

There is another mark which is very much 
like a hyphen, only it is longer. It is called 
a dash. It comes sometimes in the middle of a sentence when 
there is a sudden change in it. Here is a sentence that has a 
dash in it, and a hyphen too. 


Hyphen. 
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George could not find his fishing-pole—he was always losing 


his Svein at last he spied it leaning up against the coach- 
house. 


Do you see the dashes and the hyphens? The dashes divide 
the sentence. The hyphens divide the words. The dashes are 
the longest. They ought to be the longest, since they divide sen- 
tences, and the hyphen only divides words. 

Do you think, now, that you can remember all the marks and 
stops that you have learned? 


There is one more mark that 1 am going to teach you, but it 
has such a hard name that it will make this lesson too hard and 
too long if I teach it to you now. I will tell you the name of it 
here. Its name is parenthesis. Don’t you think that is a hard 
name? I suppose it is too hard for you to speak. 

There will be a lesson about the parenthesis by-and-by. In 
the mean time, do not forget what you have learned. The period, 
the comma, the colon, the semicolon, the note of interrogation, the 
note of exclamation, the quotation marks, the hyphen, and the 
dash. 

Then, besides all these, there are the marks to make you look 
at the foot of the page to find a note. 


Here they are, the whole of them, together in a row: 


a ane Persea mE hi | 


How many of them all does the little learner know? 
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Now look at this reading lesson, and see if you know all the 
marks and stops that you find in it. : 

LPR See! Here is a pic- 
ture of an elephant. 
What a long trunk! 
See his eyes! Hah! 
old Long-nose! what 
are you looking at? 

The elephant has 
very large ears; he has 
very sharp tusks; he 
has very large eyes and 
small feet: don’t you 


2) —= 


see how small his foot is? 

An elephant can take up very small things with his trunk. 
There is a kind of thumb at the end of it, and he can hold what- 
ever he takes up with his trunk by means of this thumb. 

His trunk is very flexible. He can bend it whichever way he 
pleases. He can take a man up with it, if he pleases, and put the 
man on his head. 

The elephant has tusks. ‘They are very long, and strong, and 
sharp-pointed at the end. What do you think the elephant’s 
tusks aré for? They are for the elephant to defend himself with 
when he is attacked. He is too large and heavy to run away, 
and so he is furnished with tusks to defend himself with. The 
elephant is so large and strong that a great many men can ride on 


his back at a time. 
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LESSON XIIL 
I'M SURE. 


Iv is very hard for children to know when they are sure. This 
is shown by the story of Minnie and the lost India-rubber. 


Minnie’s father lived in a small farm-house by a pond. 

There were trees and flowers all along the margin of the pond, 
and in the summer, when the surface of the water was smooth, the 
clouds and the blue sky were reflected beautifully in it. Some- 
times, when the ground was dry, Minnie and John, her brother, 


used to amuse themselves with bringing water in their watering- 
pots from the pond, and watering 1 trees and flowers. 
In the winter the pond was covered with ice and snow. First 
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came the ice. ‘The ice formed in the night all over the pond, 
smooth, hard, and glistening. Then afterward came the snow, 
and covered the ice so as to make the pond look like one great 
white level field. 

The snow not only covered the pond, but the ground also, both 
in the woods and in the fields, and it banked itself up against the 
house, and filled the cart, and even buried up the wood-pile some- 
times, it was so deep. 

Minnie used to like to go out into the snow, and dig paths in it 
with a wooden shovel which her father made her. ‘The shovel 
was very light, but it had a large blade, and Minnie could dig in 
the snow with it.very fast. Minnie liked to play in the snow with 
her shovel very much indeed. 

But there was one difficulty. When it was very cold—so onl 
that Minnie could not go out very well to play—then, it is true, 
the snow would be dry; but when the sun was shining warm and 
pleasant, then the snow became damp and wet, and it wet Min- 
nie’s shoes and feet to go in it. 

Sometimes Minnie would say, ‘‘ Mother, may I go out and 
shovel in the snow this morning ?” 

And her mother would say, ‘* Oh no, Minnie, it is too cold. It 
is freezing cold. You could not bear it. You would come in 
after a little while, crying with the cold.” 

So Minnie would remain patiently within the house that day. 

Soon afterward she would find, by standing at the back door, 
that the sun was shining pleasantly, and that the air was warm, 
and she would say to her mother, ‘‘ Mother, may I go out and 
shovel snow this morning ?” 
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And her mother would say, ‘*Oh no; the snow is too wet this 
morning. The water ‘stands in little pools before the door, and 
your stockings and your clothes would get very wet.” 

So Minnie would remain patiently in the house that day. In 
such cases, she and her brother John would amuse themselves in 
sailing little boats in a basin of water. They would put the ba- 
sin on a little bench, in order to make it of the right height for 
them to blow their vessels to and fro. 


Here you see the children with their basin and their boats. 

At last, one day, Minnie asked her father to buy her a pair of 
India-rubber over-shoes, so that she could go out to play in the 
snow in warm and pleasant days. 

‘‘What good will the India-rubbers do you?” asked her fa- 
ther. 

‘“Why, you see,” said Minnie, ‘I can put them over my oth- 
er shoes, and then my feet will not get wet. You see the water 
can’t soak into the India-rubbers.” 

“Well,” said her father, ‘I will buy you a pair the next time 
I go to the village.” 

So, the next time her father went to the village, he determined 
to bring Minnie a pair of India-rubbers. On the next page you 
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see a picture ef Earnie s father going to the village with some 

bp of his family in the 
sleigh. It is a bright 
and pleasant winter 
morning. The hor- 


ses trot along very 
fast. 

lt was evening be- 
fore Minnie’s father re- 
turned. It was then 
= too late for Minnie to 
go out of doors that night, but she put her India-rubbers on her 
feet, and walked all about the room in them. 

She made believe that she was walking in a wet and snowy 
place, and that the India-rubbers kept her feet perfectly dry. 

She liked them very much indeed. 

Minnie’s mother gave her a place to keep her Tndineaneed at 
the back side of the room, under a chest which stood beneath a 
window, near a clock. 

“© There, Minnie,” said she, “that’s the place for you to keep 
your India-rubbers. Whenever you wish to put them on, go 
there and you will find them; and if at any time you lose one of 
them, come immediately and tell me.” 

*¢ Yes,” said Minnie, ‘‘I will.” 

The next morning, after breakfast, Minnie rocked the baby to 
sleep in the cradle; and while she was rocking him, she said to 
herself that, as soon as he was asleep, she meant to put on her In. 
dia-rubbers and go out in the snow. $ 
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Here you see Minnie rocking the baby in the cradle. The 
clock is in the corner. ‘The chest is under the window, and the 
India-rubbers are under the chest. 


i 


jas 


Upon the chest sits Minnie’s kitten, rubbing her face with her 
paw. ‘The window above is partly open. 

‘¢ Mother,” said Minnie, softly, after the baby was asleep, ‘‘*now 
I am going to put on my India-rubbers.” 
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ee well,” a her mother; ‘‘ you know where to find 
them.” 

So Minnie went to the corner by the clock, and, sitting down 
on the floor, she began to put on her India-rubbers. 

Presently her kitten came, and began to rub against Minnie’s 
arm, purring at the same time in a very affectionate manner. 

The kitten wanted Minnie to come and play with her. 

“*Go away, pussy,” said Minnie; ‘I can’t play with you now. 
I am putting on my India-rubbers.” 

Still the kitten continued to rub against her side and purr. 

** Run away, kitty,” said Minnie; ‘I can’t play with you now. 
I am going out to play in the snow.” 

But the kitten would not go away. She purred louder than 
ever, and presently began to play mouse with the end of Minnie’s 
apron-s tring. 

Minnie began to iat: 

“ Kitty,” al she, ‘* you little rogue! why don’t you go away ? 
My apron-string is not a mouse.” 

Minnie’s kitten was a very large one, and she was very pretty. 
She was very fond of her mistress too, and used to follow her all 
_ about the house. One day she followed Min- 
F nie into the store-room. When Minnie was 
ready, she went out and shut the door, not 
knowing that the kitten was there. So the 
kitten got shut up in the store-room, and staid 
there a long time, looking up at the door and 
mewing to get out, as you see in this little 
picture. Do you see the pan of milk on the shelf? 
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After Minnie had done playing with the kitten, she got up, and 
began walking about the room, drawing her apron-string along the 
floor. Very soon her mother, who was at work by the fire, called 
to her. 


«¢ Minnie,” 


said she, ‘*put on your India-rubbers quick, and 
run to the window and see the oxen. Your father is going away 
with the sled.” 

‘“‘ They are on now,” answered Minnie; and, so saying, she left 
the kitten, and ran to the window to see the oxen and sled. 

Then she took down her hood from the nail, and put it on, and 
went out to the front door. Her father was there with the oxen 
and the sled. He was just going away. He was going into the 
woods to get a load of wood. John was with him. 

‘‘ Father,” said Minnie, ‘‘ may I ride a little way with you and 
John on the sled?” 

“Yes,” said her father, ‘you may ride as far as the gate. 
Jump on behind.” 

So Minnie jumped on the sled behind, and rode down to the 
gate. Then she got off from the sled, and waded back to the 
house through the snow. 

When she got back to the house, she took her shovel and be- 
gan shoveling in a snow-drift. Pzesently her mother came to the 
door. 

** Minnie,” said she, ‘* what are you doing ?” 

‘J am making a path,” said she. 

“¢ Ah!” said her mother. 

Yes,” said Minnie, ‘I am making a path to the well.” 

There was a very pretty well in the yard of the house where — 
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Minnie lived. Here is a picture of it, show- 
ing the windlass, the bucket, and the chain, 
and also the little roof above to Raters the 
windlass from the weather. 

In the summer it was a very pleasant walk 
to the well, but in the winter it was too snowy; 
and yet Minnie’s mother was obliged to go 
there several times in a day for water. This was what led Min- 
nie to think that, while shoveling in the snow, it would be best to 
employ herself in making a path to the well. 

Her mother thought it would be a good plan too. 

‘If you make me a good path,” said she, ‘*I shall be very 
much obliged to you.” 

So her mother went in, and left Minnie shoveling along in the 
snow. 


LESSON XIV. 
MISTAKEN. 

In about ten minutes after her mother had left her, Minnie hap- 
pened to look at her feet, and found that one of her India-rubbers 
was gone. 

“There, now!” said she; ‘‘one of my India-rubbers is gone. 

‘It has come off in the snow, I suppose,” she added. ‘It 
must be somewhere about here in the snow.” 

So Minnie began to shovel about in the snow to find her India- 
rubber. She could not.find it any where. So she concluded to 


go into the house and tell her mother. 
3 L 
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She placed her shovel at the side of the door when she went 
in. Her father had told her that she must never leave it in the 
snow. : 

She went to her mother. She stood up before her, and lean- 
ing forward, and pushing her dress back so that her mother could 
see her foot, she said, 

“¢ Mother, see!” 

«¢ What?” said her mother. Her mother did not see at first 
what was the matter, for Minnie wore black leather boots upon 
her feet, and the India-rubbers, when put on over them, did not 
make any very striking difference in the appearance of them. 

** See!” said she. ‘* One of my India-rubbers is lost.” 

‘‘ Where did you lose it?” asked her mother. 

‘In the snow, I expect,” said Minnie, ‘“* where I have been 
shoveling.” 

‘¢ Show me where,” said her mother. 

So Minnie took hold of her mother’s hand, and led her out. to 
the place where she had been shoveling. 

‘Are you sure,” said her mother, “that this is the place Where 
you lost your shoe ?” 

*‘ Yes,” said Minnie, ‘IT am Per, fect y sure. I have not been 
to any other place since I began to shovel.” ; 

This was true. Minnie had forgotten that she went down with “= 
her father on the sled to the gate before she began to shovel, 

Then Minnie’s mother took the shovel, and shoveled some time 
in the snow where Minnie had been at w ork, but she could not 
find the shoe. ; 

At last she gave it up. 
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** Never mind, Minnie,” said she; “we will wait till your fa- 
ther comes home, and he will find it for you.” 

‘No, John will find it for me,” said Minnie. Minnie was ac- 
customed to have John take care of her and help her in all her 
little troubles. In summer, when they were going to school to- 
gether, John was al- 
ways ready and will- 
ing to wait for her, 
to help her over all 
the bad places, to tie 
her shoe when it be- 
came untied, and to 
render a great many 
other such services 
as a brother can al- 
ways render to a sis- 


ter if he is so disposed. 

Minnie’s mother returned into the house, and Minnie herself 
went to the door, and sat there on the step watching for her fa- 
ther. 

It was winter, but the sun shone upon her very pleasantly as 
she sat on the step before the door. 

There was an opening in the woods at a little diatnee where 
the wood-road went in. Minnie knew that her father had gone 
into the woods by that road, so she watched at that place to see 
him come out. 

After a time he came. First Minnie heard his voice calling to 
the oxen, then she saw the heads of the oxen, and next the oxen 
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themselves coming out from among the trees, drawing the loaded 
sled after them. 

Minnie watched the oxen and the sled, and John and her fa- 
ther walking by the side of them, till they came to the house. 

‘s Father,” said she, ‘I have lost one of my India-rubber over- 
shoes.” 

She had forgotten her plan of asking John to find her shoe. 

‘Where did you lose it?” asked her father. 

‘¢T lost it in the snow,” said Minnie—‘ there.” 

So saying, Minnie pointed to the place in the snow where she 
had. been digging her path to the well. 

‘¢ Are you sure that you lost it there?” said her father. 

‘* Yes, father,” said Minnie, ‘I am perfectly sure.” 

So her father took her shovel and went to the place, and began 
to dig about in the snow, but he could not find the shoe. 

‘‘ Are you sure you lost it here?” asked her father, again. 

‘“‘ Yes,” said Minnie, ‘‘ Pm perfectly sure, for I did not go to 
any other place.” 

‘‘ But it seems to me that you went with me down to the gate,” 
said her father. 

‘‘Oh yes,” said Minnie, looking very much surprised, ‘‘so I did. 
Now I recollect. I must have lost my shoe in coming up from 
the gate.” 

‘* Probably,” said her father. So he went down toward the 
gate, and he shoveled about in the snow all the way from the gate 
up to the house. 

The India-rubber was nowhere to be found. 

‘Where can it possibly be?” said Minnie. 
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‘**Are you sure you had them both on when you came out to 
play ?” asked her father. 

** Yes,” said Minnie, “I’m perfectly sure.” 

As she said this, Minnie nodded her head in a very emphatic 
manner, and looked very positive. 

**T went to the chest,” said she, “‘where I keep my shoes, and 
I sat down on the floor, and I put on my shoes. I remember it, 
because the kitten came to play with me while I was doing it.” 

‘Let us go and see,” said her father. 

‘“* Yes, sir,” said Minnie, ‘let us go and see. I will show you 
the very place.” 

So Minnie led her father into the house, and pointed down upon 
the floor by the side of the chest, which stood near the clock at 
the back side of the room, where she kept her shoes, expecting 
to show her father that there was nothing there; but behold! 
there the missing shoe was seen, safe and sound. ‘ 

The truth was, that Minnie had been enticed away from the 
place by the kitten after she had only put on one shoe. 

She had run away, intending to play with the kitten a moment, 
and then to come back; but she forgot to go back, and so had 
gone out with only one India-rubber shoe, though she supposed 
all the time that she had put both on. 

So much for being perfectly sure. 


Many children think often that they are perfectly sure, but it 
takes a very wise child to know when she is so. 
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LESSON XV. 
THE SEWING-GIRL. 


THIs is a picture of a sewing-girl. See 
work. She is sewing to earn her living. 


pleasant little room. There is a window. 


how busy she is at her 
I suppose she makes 
clothes, but then they 
are not for herself; 
they are for other peo- 
ple. The people that 
the clothes are for will 
pay her for making 
them, and then with 
the money she will buy 
what she wants for her- 
self. Thus she earns 
her own living, she is 
independent, and she 
has a good time. 
What a pleasant lit- 
tle room she has! It 
is up very high, and 
she has a great many 
stairs to go up to get 
to it, but it is a very 
On the window is a 


flower-pot with a flower in it. The girl bought the flower and 
the flower-pot with some of the money that she has earned. 
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Now we will have a little conversation with the sewing-girl. 


‘“* What is your name, young lady ?” 

‘*‘ My name is Pauline.” 

‘** What are you at work upon?” 

*¢f am at work upon a handkerchief.” 

** What are you doing to it? Are you hemming it?” 

‘© No, I am embroidering it.” 

‘* Who is the handkerchief for? Is it for yourself?” 

‘** No, it is not for myself. It is for a lady, who is going to pay 
me for the work.” 


Now look at the picture, and see if it is a handkerchief that 
Pauline is at work upon. 


«<I see something burning by the side of you, Pauline. What 
is it?” 

*<That is my little furnace.” 

«¢ What is it for?” 

“Tt is to keep me warm while I am at my work, and also to 
cook my dinner.” 

‘But why don’t you have a fire-place, and a fire in it of wood, 
to keep you warm and to cook your dinner ?” 

«Because it would cost too much money. So I only have a 
little furnace, and a fire in it made of charcoal.” 


Do you see the furnace, and the sauce-pan upon it? I suppose 
the sewing-girl’s dinner is in the sauce-pan. 
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LESSON XVI. 
ANIMALS. 


THs is a lesson about animals. 


Do you see these 
cunning little bun- 
nies playing in the 
grass? They are 
- ferrets—long, slen- 
der animals, which 
go into very small 
apertures, and drive 
out any thing they 
find there. Accord- 
ingly, when persons 
search and find out 
any thing th that is ery y deeply hidden, it is called ferreting it out. 

And now here is a rat—a 
long-tailed, round-back rat. 
See his whiskers! See his 
pointed nose! He is look- 
< Ing and listening. What 
sharp claws he has! With 
y his claws he digs a hole in 
the ground ; then he creeps - 
| into it, and the ferret comes 
A ea eee and ferrets him out. 
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There is another animal like the ferret—that is, long and slen- 
der, and he too creeps into holes, and catches rats and mice. It 
is the weasel. But 
then when he comes 
out to the top of the 
ground, the hawks 
watch and try to 
catch Aim. 

Here is a picture 
of a hawk going to 
catch a weasel. Do 
you not see the hawk 
in the air? Do you 
not see the weasel on 
the ground? ‘The 
hawk is flying down 
to seize him. She 
= is going to seize him 
with her beak and 
her talons. Her tal- 
ons are her claws. 
Ss When she has seiz- 

Lae ed him she will hold 
him in her talons, and tear him to pieces with her beak. See 
what a hooked beak the hawk has, and how fierce and angry she 
looks ! 

Observe how long and slender the weasel looks. 

The weasel is running about among the grass and flowers. I 
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suppose his hole is pretty near, and he is running as fast as he can 
to try to gent to it before the hawk catches him. 
‘ Ate ge Here is a bird of prey des 
' youring an animal that he has 
caught. Itis not a hawk, how- 
ever. Itisanowl. The owl 
is a bird of prey. He catches 
mice and other such small an- 
imals, and then devours them. 
When they are killed, he holds 
them with one of his talons, 
and tears them in pieces with 
his beak, as you see in this picture. He stands on one talon, and 
tears his prey to pieces with the other. What do you think it is 
that he has got? Perhaps it is a mouse. He likes mice. Here 
is a fat little mouse that 
he would like very much 
to get if he could. This 
is a kind of mouse call- 
ed a dormouse. Dor- 
mouse means sleeping 
mouse. He is called by 
that name because in the 
winter he rolls himself 
ai up in a ball and goes to 
an sleep. You can see a 
dormouse, as he lies rolled up in a ball and gone to sleep, back in 
among the bushes in the picture. 
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There is a kind of animal that looks like a mouse, only he has 
wings and can fly. Itisthe bat. He has wings, but no feathers. 
His body is cover- 
ed with fur like a 
mouse, or a rat, 
ora cat. He flies 
in the night. He 
keeps still all day, 
and in the night ~ 
he wanders about. 
He makes a great 

‘i fluttering when he 

flies by you. It almost frightens you to hear him. It is so dark 

. that you can not see, but you hear a great whizzing and fluttering 

of something going by you, and you wonder what it can be. You 

start and look around you, but you can not see any thing, and pres- _ 
ently you hear the whizzing and fluttering again. 

But sometimes, when it is not quite dark, you can see the bat 
now and then. 

When boys see a bat flying about, they call out to him, 

ss Bat! bat! 
Wings like a robin, and fur like a cat. 
If I thought I could catch you I’d hold out my hat. 

The bat has sharp claws at the corners of his wings. He hides 
away in sheds and barns in the daytime.’ He clings to the beams 
there with his sharp claws. 

You can not see bats very well when they are flying, because 
it is night. But that is no matter, for they do not look very 
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pretty. Swallows look a great deal prettier, and swallows fly 
by day 


Here you see flocks of swallows flying in the air by day. 
There are a great many of them. Some are near, and some are 
far off. Those that are near look large. Those that are far off 
look small. 

See how high they are in the air! They can look down on 
the boats, and the water, and the bridge, and the trees, and all 
the country. How high! How very high! 

The bridge is a bridge of arches. ‘The arches are made for 
openings to let the water pass under. The arches are very wide 
and very high. They are high enough for boats to pass under. 

The people in the nearest boat are fishing. Don’t you see the 
long fishing-poles ? 
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LESSON XVII. 
THE PARENTHESIS. 
~ Do you remember all about the marks and stops that have been 
explained in this book? First the different note-marks. Do you 
remember what they are for? They are generally 
eves tei, di »,t0 let you know there is a note at the bottom of the 
§ || 9 page When you see one of these marks, you must 
look at the bottom of the page, and you will prob- 
ably find a note there. 
Do you remember the period? that is, the little 
round dot which is put at the end of a common sen- 
° tence? and the note of interrogation, which is put at 
; the end of a question? and the note of exclamation, 
which is put at the end of any sudden call or words 
of surprise? and the comma, and the semicolon, and 
> 9 © the colon, which are put in the middle of sentences 
to divide it into parts? 
If you have remembered all these things, you have done re- 
markably well. 
Then there are quotation marks, that are put at the 
€¢ 9? beginning and end of any words that are spoken. 


—» 


a And there are the hyphen and dash, exactly alike, 
a—_—  exceptinlength. The hyphen is short, and the dash 
is long. : 


Is it the hyphen or the dash that divides sentences? Which 
is it that divides words ? 
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And now there is one thing more, and that is the parenthesis. 
Parenthesis is a very hard word to speak or to read, but the thing 
is very easy. A parenthesis is made by two curved 
( lines with words between them. When any thing is 
said accidentally, as it were, in the midst of a sentence, 
it is put in a parenthesis. 
Here, now, is the picture of a man in the water, with some read- 
ing about it, and in the reading there comes a parenthesis twice. 


This man went up 
in a balloon, and the 
balloon burst, and he 
has come down and 
fallen into the sea. 
You can see a part 
of the balloon (the 
lower part of it) in 
_ the picture. The man 
= is hanging by the 
= ropes. He looks as 
if he were dreadful- 
ly frightened. The 


balloon is dragging him along the water. 

Some of those vessels sailing on the sea (one of them is a large 
ship) may perhaps come and help him. I hope they will. 

A balloon is made of very thin silk, and filled with an exceed- 
ingly light kind of air, so that it is as light as a great bubble. 
That is what makes it go up. When the balloon bursts, all the 
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light air goes off in a puff, and the balloon collapses. That is 
what makes it come down. Do you know what collapses means ? 


LESSON XVIII. 
LOST IN THE WOODS. 
Now here is a lesson that will contain all the marks and stops 
explained in the last lesson. Notice them all particularly as you 
come to them. 


Once there was a man who lived in a lonely part of the coun- 
try, and one day, when he had gone away from his house a little 
way, there came a great storm. As soon as the storm was over 
he set out on his return home. He was afraid that he should be 
stopped on the way by the freshets and inundations.* 

He drove along for some time in peace, but at length he heard 
a roaring in the woods before him. 

“Hark!” said he. ‘I hear a roaring. What can it be?” 

It proved to be a torrent.| The torrent was very wild, and the 
water was very deep, and there was no bridge. There was a 
house near by, and the man drove his wagon up to the door of it. 
He got out of the wagon and stood upon the step of the door. It 
was a step made of a large flat stone. He knocked on a log 
by the side of the door (it was a log-house), and shouted out 
** Halloo!” 

* The rain, in great storms, fills up the brooks and streams so full that the water 


often overflows, and spreads over the surrounding country. 
+ A torrent is a stream of water coming down from the mountains. 
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“Yes,” said the farmer, ‘there is a log across it a little way 
above here. But you had better come in and stay here to-night. 
At any rate, you can’t get your wagon over the brook.” 

‘*'Then,” said the traveler, ‘‘ I must leave my horse and wagon 
here, and go on alone. My child is sick, and I must go home.” 

The farmer said that he would take care of the horse and wagon, 
and so he helped the stranger unharness his horse, and together 
they put him in the barn. 

“You had better stay with me yourself,” said the farmer. 

** No,” said the man, ‘I must go on. It will soon be night, I 
know, but then I can find my way by the light of the moon.” 

So he bade the farmer good-by, and went across the torrent on 
the log, and then entered the wood. 

In the engraving you see him walking along through the wood. 
The moon is shining bright in the sky. 

Before him, at a little distance, he sees some water. 

“Ah!” says he to himself, ‘‘what shall I do now? Here is 
some water. The river has overflowed, and the whole countty is 
under water. What shall I do? ‘ 

“Tf there was only a ferry-boat,” he says, ‘‘to take me over 
the water! But there is not. I do not know what I shall do.” 

Do you see the water in the distance? The moon is shining 
upon it. It looks very pretty, but I do not see how the poor 
traveler will get across it to go home, it looks so wide. 

I think he had better go back to the farmer’s log-house, and 
stay there until the water goes down. 

3 / M 
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LESSON XIX. 
LOOKING AT PICTURES. 
Here are some children looking at the pictures in a book. A 
young lady is showing the pictures to them. The young lady is 
their aunt. What a pretty aunt! ; 


The book is large, and it contains a great many pictures: that 
means that it has a great many in it. The pictures are very 
pretty. The one that they are looking at now is a picture of a farm. - 
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This is the conversation they have with one another while they 
are looking at it. 


‘* What a pretty field it is!” says Mary. ‘There are three 
cows.” : 

«Yes, and a girl is milking one of them,” says John. 

«© And one is lying down,” says Mary. 

‘¢ Near the water,” adds John. 

* Yes,” says Mary, ‘and there are two ducks playing together 
near the water.” 

‘¢' Three,” says John. 

** No, two,” says Mary. 

‘* Three,” says John. 

*‘T see the farm-house,” says Mary, ‘‘and all the sheds and 
barns.” 

‘ss And I see some people,” said John. 

‘© Yes,” said Mary, ‘a girl and a boy taking a walk.” 

“No,” says John, ‘‘ it is a man and a woman.” 

«Oh, John,” says Mary, ‘they are too little for a man and a 
woman.” 

«Ah! they look little because they are so far off,” says John. 
“They have got a little dog with them.” 


If you wish to look at the picture of the farm that John and 
Mary were talking about, and see the cows, and a girl milking, 
and the farm-house, and the sheds and barns, and the ducks, and 
the man and woman walking, and the little dog, you have only to 
turn over the leaf and see. 
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Here it is. ‘The three ducks are near the cow that is lying 
down. ‘The ducks are near the water. 

Do you see the man and woman walking in the fields, and the 
little dog ? 

Do you see the farm buildings farther back? There is a horse 
in the farm-yard. He seems to be standing still. 

Do you see the woman milking the cow, and a pail filled with 
milk a little way behind her ? 
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LESSON XX. 
BIRDS AND NESTS. 


TuIs is a picture of a snipe. See what a long bill! He is a 
funny bird, and has a funny name. He wades about in the wa- 
ter, and fishes up little 
worms out of the mud 
with his long bill. 

What is the reason 
why he has such a long 
bill? So that he may 
_ reach down far into the 
water, and find the little 
worms. What pretty 
feathers on his back! 
What a long bill! It 
; is as long and slender 
as a pipe-stem. He can put the tip of his bill down very far into 
the mud at the bottom in the marshes, while yet he keeps his head 
and eyes out of the water. This is very convenient for him. 

The snipe loves to live in the marshes, and to wade about in 
the mud and among the bulrushes. He looks about very watch- 
fully all the time, and if he sees any body coming he flies away. 
He thinks they are coming to shoot him. 


This bird that you see in the marsh is a snipe, 
His bill is as long as the stem of a pipe. 
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Here, now, is another bird—a big bird—a proud, strutting bird, 
like a turkey. But it is not a turkey; it is a bustard. See how 
he struts about! He is a wild bird, and lives in lonely places along 
: the sea-shore where 
there is not a great 
deal of water. I 
mean of water that 
is good to drink, 
for there is plenty 
of water in the sea, 
only it is so salt 
and bitter that no 
- living thing possi- 
bly can drink it. 

So the bustard 
has to go a great 
way to get water, 
and he has a bag 
to bring it home in. 
This bag is on his 
throat, just under 
the feathers. You 
can not see the bag because it is hid by the feathers. You can 
see where it is. When it is full it is puffed out. 

The bustard flies far in over the land when he is thirsty, and 
looks about till he finds some little stream or fountain, and there 
he drinks all that he wants, and then fills up his bag. Then he 
flies home, and the water lasts him several days: 
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The bustard is a very big bird. He is as big as a small boy. 
And now here is a picture of a nest—a very funny little nest 
—all among the branches. 
See what a small hole there 
is for the bird to goin! Do 
you think this is a bustard’s 
nest? Do you think that 
‘a bustard could creep in 
Ae through such a small hole ? 
No, indeed, he could not 
even get his head in. 

This is not a bustard’s 
nest. It belongs to a little bird called a tit-bird. Do you see 
the little mark in the middle of the word tit-bird? Do you know 
what the name of that little mark is ? 

The tit-bird is very small. ‘That is the reason why he leaves 
such a little hole in his nest to creep in and out at. Other birds 
make their nests open at the top, but the tit-bird’s nest is all coy- 
ered in. 

Other birds’ nests are open, so that when the young birds are 
hatched there is no roof over their heads to keep off the rain. How 
do you suppose the rain is kept off, then? T will tell you the 
way. The mother bird sits over them, and covers the little birds 
with her wings. 

If you were a little bird, which should you prefer, an open nest, 
or one closed over like the tit-bird’s ? 
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Then does the rain come upon the mother bird? . Yes, of 
course it does; but she does not care for that, so long as her little 
birds are kept warm and comfortable. 

Here is a bird’s nest that is 
open above. You can look right 
into it and see the eggs. Can you 
count the eggs? How many are 
there? The bird is standing on 

= the margin of the nest, singing. 

ir This nest is built in a tree. 
¥ ‘\) You can see the branches and the 
leaves all about it. Birds gener- 
ally build their nests in trees. . 
They like good thick trees, with a great many branches, so that 
the boys can not see where their nests are, or, if they do see them, 
can not climb up to them. 
Here is such a tree as 
birds like to build their 
nests upon. It is very 
large, and the branches 
are very thick. If there 
was a nest in the middle 
of it, nobody could see it 
at all. 

Do you think that this 
‘would be a hard tree to 
climb? Some of the branches are dead. The tree would look 
prettier if the woodman would come and cut off the dead branches. 
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LESSON XXI. 
TRAVELING. 

Some day perhaps you will go and take a journey. You will 
pack your clothes in a trunk, and a carriage will come to the door, 
and you will get 
into the carriage. 
Your trunk will 
be lashed on be- 
- hind, and you will 
- then ride to the 
=, wharf where the 
’ steam-boat is. 

Here is a pic- 
ture of a steam- 
boat lying at the 
pier, ready for the 
people’ to get in. 
==. 'There is a broad 
vege plank for them to 

walk upon in getting in. See if you can find the plank in the 
picture. There is a gentleman and lady upon it, going on board 
the steam-boat. More people are going to it, carrying their valises 
and carpet-bags in their hands. 
_ There is a cart going to the steam-boat too, with bales of goods’ 
upon it. There is also a carriage. There are passengers in the 
carriage. The trunks of the passengers are fastened on behind, 
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There is a large sign up on the end of a building to show where 
this steamer is to go. The words are in capitals. 

When the people are all on board, and the time has come, then 
the bell will ring, and the steam-boat will sail away. Here you 
see the steam-boat sailing away. Do 
you see the smoke-pipe, and the great 
black clouds of smoke? The smoke 
comes from a fire in a great furnace 

~ down in the steam-boat. The furnace 
‘fy - makes the water boil in a monstrous 
: -\| great boiler, and the water boiling 
makes the steam, and the steam 
, makes the machinery go, and the 
~ machinery makes the €' m-boat go 
swiftly through the water. 

Do you see the paddle-wheels pad- 
dling in the water, and making the steam-boat go? 

There is a flag flying at the stern of the steam-boat. There is 
a boy there looking down into the water, and letting down a 
string. What is he doing, I wonder? Do you suppose he is 
fishing ? ) 

We see a long row of windows. Within those windows there 
is a large room with long tables set for dinner, and a great many 
people are sitting at them and eating their dinners. 

All the time while they are eating their dinner the steamer goes 
on paddling swiftly through the water. 

After you have sailed a long way in the steam-boat you will 
come to the land, and then perhaps you will find a rail-road. 
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The cars will be all ready, and you will get in. All the other 
people will get in too. Then, when all are ready, and the time 
has come, the bell will ring, and the train will start. The loco- 
motive will draw the whole train. There is a fire in the locomo- 
tive, and the fire makes the water boil in the boiler, and the wa- 
ter makes steam, and the steam makes the machinery go, and the 
machinery makes the lacomotive wheels go round, and that draws 
the locomotive and all the cars along. 


Here you see the locomotive coming along the road. Do you 
see the smoke-pipe? Do you see the steam? You can not see 
the cars, because they are behind the eee but they are 
coming, and all the people in them. 

Do you see the stumps by the side of the road? Those stumps. 
were once tall trees growing there. But the men cut the trees 
down, and now nothing but the stumps remain. 

By-and-by the train comes to the end of the journey. It comes 
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into a large town, and stops at the station. On the next page 
you see a picture of a train stopping at the station. 

Do you see the smoke-pipe of the locomotive, and the cars in 
the train behind it? We can see two cars, and there are more, 
though we do not see them in the picture. There is a boy coming 
out of one of the cars. He is just coming down the steps of the 
platform. 

There is a gentleman with his carpet-bag in his hand walking 
away. A man with a whip is stopping to speak to him. The 
man with the whip is a coachman. He has got a coach, and he 
is asking the gentleman if he does not wish to hire his carriage, 
and ride up to the hotel. 

‘¢ Want a coach, sir?” he. says. ‘* Want a coach? Take you 
right up to the hotel.” 

‘‘No,” says the traveler, ‘I do not want any coach.” 

The reason why he does not want a coach is because he has ~ 
only a small bag to carry, and he thinks he can walk up to the 
hotel just as well as not, and so he can save his money. 

I see a gentleman and lady walking away together. There is 
a coachman speaking to them too. I know he is a coachman by 
his whip. He is asking the gentleman to hire his coach, so as to 
let the lady ride. 

Away beyond I see a pile of trunks, and bags, and boxes. All 
those things came in the train. They belong to the passengers. 
‘The trunks and bags are full of clothes, Perhaps there are books 
in some of them. 

The coachmen will take those trunks and bags, and put them 
on behind their coaches, and the passengers that hire their coaches 
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will get im, and then the coachman will mount upon the box be- 
fore, and drive away to the hotel. 

Here the passengers will get out of the coaches, and go into the 
a ee hotel and have a 
= good supper. 

I see a window 
in the back part 
of the picture with 
a sign above it. 
) Can you read what 
is on the sign? It 
is 'TIcKET OFFICE. 
That is the place 
where the passen- 
gers get their tick- 
ets. Do you know 
what the tickets 
are for? They are 
to show that the passengers have paid. Before they get into the 
cars, they all go to the ticket-office and pay for their passage, and - 
when they pay they get a ticket. Then, when the conductor 
comes round in the cars, he asks the people to let him see their 
tickets. All those who have tickets he knows have paid for their 
journey, and that those who have not any have not paid. 

Then all those who have not any tickets have to pay the con- 
ductor, and if they will not pay him he stops the cars and puts 
them out. ? 


. 


Qo 
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LESSON XXII. 
READING STORIES. 


Now we have come to the last picture in the book. What do 
you think they are doing in this picture? They are 


[ nN i | ) 


listenin g to 


A 


a story. The man is reading a story, and all the children are 
listening. Do you see the book? The man is holding it upon 
his knee. Little Lucy is kneeling on the foot-stool by his side, 
listening. She can not read herself. She has never learned. 
James is the next oldest. He is sitting on a chair. His little 
dog, Wag, is lying down by his side. James is listening very 
attentively to the story, but Wag has gone to sleep. Wag can 
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not understand the story at all, but James is listening very at- 
tentively. Don’t you see how earnest and attentive he looks? 

James has learned to read, but he can not read very well, and 
so he prefers to have his father read his story-books to him. 

The reason why James can not read very well himself is be- 
cause he has not had enough practice. The way to have prac- 
tice 1s to take a book, and read in it aloud by yourself a little 
every day. If you take this book, and read two lessons aloud 
every day, one in the forenoon, and one in the afternoon or even- 
ing, and read them as distinctly and carefully as you can, that 
will give you practice, and in a short time you will be able to read 
very well. 

There are very few children who have patience and resolution 
enough to take a book of their own accord every day, and read a 
lesson in it for practice. But I advise you todo it. Ifyou have 
any younger brothers or sisters who can not read at all, but still 
are old enough to understand pictures, you might read the lessons 
in this book to them. ‘They could sit in your lap, or by your 
side, and look at the picturés while you are reading about them. . 

If they are old enough to begin to learn to read, you can point 
out the letters to them in the beginning of the book; and when 
you come to any easy reading lessons, you can take hold of their 
fingers, and let them point to the words as you read them. 

Thus you will amuse and instruct your younger brother and 
sister, and, at the same time, have practice yourself in learning 
’ to read. 

The mother of the children in the last picture is listening to 
hear the story too. She is knitting at the same time. She is 
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knitting some stockings for her husband. She does not stop her 
knitting to listen to the reading, but goes on industriously with 
her work all the time. And yet she is very much interested in 
the story. 

Indeed, they are all very much interested. I am glad that this 
man learned to read when he was a boy, so that he can read such 
interesting stories to his children. 


THE END. 
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